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CHAPTER I 


A NEW IDEA MEETS OPPOSITION...AND TRIUMPHS 


To the present generation of city dwellers, the concept of 
public housing is an accepted part of urban living. It is 
difficult for many of us to imagine an urban America without 
governmental assistance, and yet, less than fifty years ago, 
agencies such as the Lowell Housing Authority were not even in 
existence. The Great Depression of the 1930's marked the turning 
point for our nation's cities. Faced with a virtual housing 
crisis, the federal government launched a nationwide experiment 
in public housing. Lowell was one of its first participants. 

It was not the original goal of the experiment to provide 
better homes for the nation's poor. The realization that public 
housing could be a viable program in itself was the result of a 
separate experiment in re-employment made by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. In the spring of 1933, 15 million people were 
without jobs, and one third of these were in the building 
trades. Carpenters stood on the corner selling apples. The 
families of these men were destitute. It seemed only logical to 
put these people back to work in the fields for which they were 
trained, namely, building houses. 
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The New Deal undertook the development of suburban greenbelt 
towns and rural subsidy programs under the Resettlement 
Administration and the Farm Security Administration, but it was 
the Public Works Administration (PWA) that initiated urban public 
housing as we know it. In addition to slightly easing the 
unemployment problem, the PWA succeeded in a four year period in 
razing more than ten thousand substandard dwellings and 
constructing close to twenty-two thousand new units in fifty-nine 
different projects. 1 Incredibly, the housing crisis had 
reached such great proportions, these seemingly large efforts did 
little to alleviate the slum conditions that existed in many of 
our cities’ neighborhoods. 

From the outset, opposition to public housing was strong. A 
powerful real estate lobby opposed it as socialistic, detrimental 
to individual dignity and the notion of self-sufficiency, and a 
financial threat to private builders. In response to the private 
sector’s concern that builders would suffer a loss of revenue, 
advocates of public housing pointed to private industry's lack of 
action in the preceding twenty years in construction for lower 
income families. The government was responding to a need that 
had gone unfulfilled. But still, some saw it as the first step 
in governmental control and intervention and feared what the next 
step might be. In an attempt to gain the support of the 
populace, the lobbyists appealed to sentiments based in 
ignorance, such as racial prejudice, with billboards that read: 
"PUBLIC HOUSING MEANS THE END OF RACIAL SEGREGATION IN SAVANNAH!" 
and "CAN YOU AFFORD TO PAY SOMEBODY ELSE'S RENT?" 2 
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The PWA stumbled over many obstacles in its small attempt to 
fill this gap. It proved very difficult to purchase land from 
slum landlords in one collective area. In 1935, the courts ruled 
that low-cost housing was not considered a ’’public purpose” and 
therefore, the federal government had no right to condemn private 
land for that purpose.*^ However, states and municipalities did 
have the right to purchase and raze property. 

To overcome this decision, the PWA created local housing 
authorities, which in turn created a conflict between federal 
control and local control. It was into this turbulent and 
uncertain setting that the Lowell Housing Authority (LHA) was 
born in January of 1937. 

The LHA board spent its first months learning the ropes of 
public housing under the direction of the federal government. It 
consisted of five members: Homer Bourgeois, a prominent banker 
and member of an influential family, acted as chairman; John 
McGuire, Jr., vice chairman of LHA and a local lawyer; John 
Regan, ’’one of the city’s largest individual taxpayers,(who 
resigned a year later due to personal interest in the site 
selected for the city's first project); Francis McGurn, a Lowell 
official and tradesman; and John Dwyer, chairman of the Lowell 
Board of Assessors. John McPadden, former president of the city 
council and secretary for LHA, would grow to become a prominent 
and important figure in the area of public housing. 
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It was not until after the hard fought battle for the passage 
of the stimulating Wagner-Steagal1 Low Cost Housing and Slum 
Clearance bill that LHA became truly operative. The act created 
the U.S. Housing Authority (USHA) and provided guidelines for 
USHA to lend and grant money to local authorities for public 
housing. This gave more power to the local administrators since 
the federal government would no longer own and operate the 
facilities. The bill provided for low-interest sixty year loans 
to local communities for up to 90% of the cost of slum clearance 
and construction. The municipalities were responsible for 
raising the remaining 10%. USHA would also assist in keeping 
rents low by granting annual contributions to the local 
authorities for the difference between the rent paid by the 
tenant and actual operating costs. 5 

Many differences existed between the PWA program and the new 
USHA plan. The PWA projects were intended to aid temporarily 
impoverished lower middle class families who had suffered from 
the nationwide depression. USHA was tied even more closely to 
slum clearance, but like the PWA, it did not desire to alter the 
social order or promote better race relations by changing city 
segregation patterns. This was one of the failings of the 
program. It did not recognize that substandard housing and slum 
conditions were symptoms of a much larger disease. The slums 
were caused by economic and social conditions. They could not be 
eliminated without attacking the very economic and social order. 
Of course, no one has been willing to do that. 
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The USHA did have economic advantages over the PWA. The new 
bill limited cost to $4,000/unit or $1,000/room, whereas the PWA 
units cost $6,500/unit. 6 Because the purpose of the PWA 
project was employment, it lacked the strict cost restrictions 
applied to USHA. It would have been nice to provide such 
amenities as door canopies for tenants, as PWA did, but such 
luxuries would not be practical if a large scale housing program 
was going to be successfully implemented. 

The passage of the Wagner-Steagal1 bill was essential to the 
future of the Lowell Housing Authority. With the support of 
organized labor, which saw the possibility of housing projects as 
a boom to employment, John McPadden, LHA's secretary, went to 
Washington in August, 1937 to elicit the support of U.S. Senators 
David Walsh and Henry Cabot Lodge, and Representative Edith 
Nourse Rogers, who would prove to be Lowell's biggest public 
housing advocate in Congress. All three assured their support, 
but Rep. Rogers was the most enthusiastic. In early September, 
Lowell joined three other Massachusetts cities in applying for a 
federal housing project. 

Like the PWA program, the new public housing plans provoked 
cries of socialism. Even Senator Walsh, a Democrat who was later 
credited for his efforts in the passage of the housing act, saw 
"red" at government intervention. He felt that any housing 
program not based solely on slum clearance would surely lead to 
socialism. At the 49th annual convention of the Massachusetts 
Cooperative Bank League, of which Walsh was president, he warned 
his comrades of the peril: 
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You cannot select 500 families in any place and give them 
homes at rentals 40% below the rentals of private property, 
better than any working man owns, I repeat, without going 
into the field of socialism. Such families have no more 
right to a 40% subsidy than every man, woman, and child in 
America.7 

The Senator did qualify his statement by approving of public 
housing for members of the lowest income bracket who through 
"force of circumstances" were living under hazardous conditions. 

Despite real estate's opposition to public housing, the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards' survey proved the 
need for housing existed in this country. A survey reported in 
September of 1937 revealed an upward trend in rents, and stated 
that there was ik) over-supply of single family abodes. There 
was, in fact, an under-supply in 73% of the cities surveyed, with 
an additional 19% expected next year. There was also a shortage 
of apartment space in 58% of the cities, with future prospects at 

o 

a 16% increase. Interior Secretary Ickes, under whose 
department USHA fell, referred to these circumstances when he 
defended government involvement as not designed to compete with 
private real estate ownership and operation. It was a necessity 
for someone to move into the area of low-cost/low-income housing, 
and the private sector had not shown any indication of doing so. 

After the passage of the housing act, the main hindrance to a 
three million dollar project for Lowell was the need for enabling 
legislation in the state of Massachusetts. According to Nathan 
Strauss, administrator for USHA, the legislation creating the 
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local housing authority, in our state as well as others, was 
"incomplete." 9 With special efforts by local legislators, LHA 
Chairman Bourgeois' brother Albert among them, and months of 
debate, the necessary statute was passed and signed by the 
deadline to receive the federal allocation for a Lowell housing 
project, July, 1938. The center of the debate over the bill was 
mostly financial and dealt primarily with the question of 
tax-exemption. Finally, it was agreed that the local authority 
would pay a service charge in lieu of taxes to the city. In most 
cases, the land proposed for a site was not bringing in much 
taxes to the city anyway. In addition, in the case of Lowell, 
the $300,000 to be provided by the city to top USHA's $2,700,000 
appropriation, would be furnished by the LHA through the sale of 
bonds, thereby saving further city expense. 

The mayor of Lowell, Dewey Archambault, expended significant 
energy on the passage of the state law. He felt that Lowell had 
everything to gain by the project. One of the most important 
benefits to the city would be the removal from the relief rolls 
of hundreds of local men expected to be put to work on the 
project. If ever there was a need for slum clearance, the mayor 
felt this was it. He called the proposed site "a SLUM spelled 
with capital letters."-^ 9 

What would be the role of USHA in the local development? 
According to the National Housing Official Association, the 
agency would act as a pragmatic "fiscal agent." The local 
authority had certain responsibilities, too. It was required to 
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illustrate that the site was worthy of a federal project, and 
that the city was able to take on the financial burden. This was 
particularly difficult for some cities due to large municipal / 
debts incurred during the Depression. It also had to be shown 
that construction standards, while illustrated to be adequate to 
provide satisfactory living conditions, did not require such 
unreasonable costs as to make the low rent status of the project 
impossible. The association also referred to the original 
Congressional appropriation of $500,000,000 as "a mere drop in 
the bucket compared to the astronomical sums needed to rehouse 
the Nation’s poor."I 1 

From the time when there was only a slight indication that 

Lowell would receive a federal housing allocation, members of the 

Lowell Housing Authority had been in search of temporary sites to 

submit to USHA for approval. Possibilities were strictly 

confidential at the time. It might have been the site for a 

planned missile defense system for all the secrecy surrounding 

it. The alleged reason was that it was necessary to combat the 

possibility of "land sharks.” The minutes of the LHA meetings 

when the site was evidently discussed are ’missing' even now. 

After advisors from Washington visited possible sites, paying 

particular attention to the Market/Dummer Streets area, it was 

more difficult to keep potential project locations a secret. The 

minutes following the February 1938 visit until the official 

1 2 

announcement refer to the site only as "a given area.” 
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The "given area" turned out to be the heart of the 
Greek-American neighborhood, oftentimes referred to as the North 
Common district. The site covered some thirteen acres and was 
bounded by Market Street, Common Street, Common Avenue, Cross 
Street, and Suffolk Street. In the mind of the city, there was 
no doubt that this location was a target for slum clearance and a 
public housing project. In a letter to the LHA, cited at a 
meeting, Dr. Francis Mahony, chairman of the Board of Health, 
shared his opinion that the North Common area constituted a 
health menace and endorsed the authority's choice. James 
Sullivan, former fire chief, called it one of the city's worst 
fire hazards. 13 The area did qualify itself as substandard, 
according to the LHA definition, which required one of the 
following conditions to exist: 

(1) Hazardous physical condition of property, i.e., in need 
of structural repairs. 

(2) Lack of equipment, i.e., private bathroom facilities, 
hot/cold running water, sufficient heating, electrical 
outlets, etc. 

(3) Insufficient planning and space, i.e., room size, 
ventilation, lighting. 

(4) Violation of regulations, ordinances, and codes intended 
to insure safety and sanitation. 

(5) Substandard occupancy conditions, i.e., number of 

14 

persons per room. H 
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That some of these conditions existed was not sufficient 
reason, in the minds of many Greek residents, to leave their 
wooden tenement homes. To most, this was not the Greek 
"district" but the Greek "community," and they were not willing 
to passively allow its disruption. At the request of Constantine 
Dukakis, a resident of the Market Street area, who spoke on 
behalf of the Greek-American citizens living there, a hearing was 
held by the LHA on January 26, 1939, in Lowell City Hall so that 
all views could be aired. 

The hearing was attended by approximately thirty people, with 
Dukakis and a committee of five residents leading the 
opposition. The group, who later organized themselves with many 
other Greek-Americans into the "Greek-American Anti-Housing 
Committee," threatened legal action if the site was not changed. 
At variance, President Chris Laganas and officers of the Holy 
Trinity Greek Church went on record in favor of the location. It 
seemed they all had substantial real estate interests in the area 
and evidently did not share the fear of some that the building of 
the project there would interfere with the religious training of 
the Greek youth. 

Chairman Bourgeois, LHA, wrote Dukakis that he saw no 
legitimate reason to change LHA plans. Dukakis explained that 
the purpose of the hearing was to issue a public warning, not to 
submit evidence against the proposed site. He had thought it 
inappropriate to do so since the LHA still, as of February, 1939, 
had not officially announced the location. It was, in fact, not 
announced until June! 
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In response to the urging at a Greek-American protest meeting 
by Donald J. Reed, Secretary of the Lowell Taxpayers Association, 
Dukakis prepared a petition to protest the site selection, to be 
brought to the attention of President Roosevelt, the state 
legislature, state and municipal housing agencies, as well as 
Lowell city officials. More than 200 resident protesters 
attended the meeting. The petition was intended to act as proof 
that the residents, as a majority, opposed the plan. 

Reed pointed out what he saw to be the reason behind the site 
selection. The North Common/Market Street area was "the most 
unprofitable area in the city, yielding the lowest tax income in 
Lowell.This implies that economics entered into the 
decision more than the needs and desires of the residents did. 
What better place to risk a financial experiment than in a 
district where there's not much income to lose? 

It appeared that LHA and the city had forgotten that while 
the city was not taking a threatening financial risk, the 
residents felt they had a great deal to lose, both economically 
and socially. Merchants, whose stock was dependent on the 
patronage of the Greek-Americans, would lose their customers. 
Many, due to demolition or the waiting period prior to the return 
of the residents, would be forced to abandon their businesses 
completely. Two hundred merchants and clerks would be out of 
work. Many feared that the project construction would lead to 
the demise of Greek community centers and organizations. They 
doubted that they would be able to meet the rent requirements of 
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the new housing project. The average wage was $12.50 per week in 
the Greek colony and they expected rent at the project to be $25 
per month. Due to its location, it was possible that the 
Greek-American Holy Trinity Day School would have to close as 
children whose families had to relocate would attend school in 
their new neighborhoods. The group also argued that the project 
would not be in the interest of the city, since it would be 
losing its tax income in the area. The protesters seem to have 
misunderstood that the small loss of taxes, a substantial amount 
of which had gone uncollected, was expected to be made up in the 
service charge to the city by the LHA. 

Although some businessmen did lose their operations because 
of the federal project, most of the fears of the Greek-Americans 
were unjustified in the end. Many of the families relocated in 
the general vicinity, and the Greek comunity did not die as a 
result of the project. The only true threat to the Greek 
neighborhoods has been the same as that which has threatened all 
immigrant communities, and that is an influx of new immigrants to 
the old districts. 

But it is only through hindsight that we can say that the 
North Common Village housing project benefited the city. Because 
it was an experiment, neither the LHA nor the Greek-American 
Anti-Housing Committee knew exactly what the future would bring. 
All one could do was speculate. The Greeks were justified at the 
time in expressing their opposition because their fears were very 
real to them. 
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The LHA received approval of the plans from Archbishop 
Athenagoras of New York, head of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese 
of North and South America. However, many of the residents felt 
that they were represented not by Archbishop Athenagoras, but by 
local Archbishop Christopher Contogeorge, head of the Autonomous 
Greek Orthodox Church of America and Canada. Archbishop 
Christopher believed that, "Our church will suffer complete 
financial destruction and other irreparable injuries..." due to 
the project construction in the church district, and he warned 
that "...if our rights are disturbed unjustifiably, we will seek 
the aid of the state and federal courts. 

Archbishop Christopher was not making an idle threat. In 
July, 1939, four members of the Greek community, led by 
Archbishop Christopher, sought an injunction in Middlesex 
Superior Court to prevent the LHA from taking property by eminent 
domain. The plaintiffs included: James Karellas, a Market Street 
storeowner; Theodore Apostolos, owner of a coffee house; Theodore 
Katramados, a cafe owner; and Arthur Themalis, a property owner 
on Market Street. In a bill of complaint, the plaintiffs denied 
that a housing crisis existed in the area, and stated that if 
indeed the housing act was constitutional, the LHA had been 
"arbitrary and capricious" in its use of the powers conveyed by 
the act. Some of the defendants were also charged by the group 
with being motivated by selfish reasons, and those that were not, 
had been "improperly influenced." The Greek-Americans did 
not win their case. 
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The LHA did not simply evict tenants and take the property. 

On each parcel of land, a mutually agreed upon value was paid to 
the landowner. It was necessary to bring condemnation 
proceedings against only five property owners who could not agree 
with the LHA on fair market value. The LHA was, however, 
compelled to evict a number of families and about twenty stores 
from the area after the tenants had failed to move despite having 
been given sufficient notice of the demolition plans. The LHA 
did, nevertheless, make a survey of the rest of the city of 
available dwellings in order to assist the 400 families being 
forced to relocate. Providing they met the necessary 
requirements, these families were promised first priority in the 
new project. 

Public protest did not cease even after the Greek-Americans 
lost their case against the LHA. While many families relocated 
as close as possible to the old North Common district, many 
others found housing quite a distance from their former homes. 
Parents became both outraged and confused come September when it 
was time for their children to start school. Superintendent of 
schools, Vincent McCartin, announced with regret that children 
who moved from the site must attend the schools to which they 
were previously assigned. It seemed that so many of the city 
schools were at full capacity, there was no way to accomodate new 
student distribution without rearranging the enrollment set-up 
for the entire city. This meant many children, whose families 
lacked other means of transportation, would have to walk long 
distances in the winter months. 
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It would be unfair, at this point, not to mention the other 
inhabitants of the site who were forced to relocate. Hundreds of 
rats invaded Notre Dame Academy after the demolition began. The 
LHA agreed to hire an exterminator for the school. 

Public resistance having been dealt with, plans for 
demolition were made. Early on, in April, the local labor unions 
protested the planned use of WPA workers for the razing. By 
July, the LHA had decided to abandon the idea of making it a WPA 
project because that was thought to be too slow. It was agreed 
by the board to include it in the general contract. But again, 
in October, the LHA changed its mind and opted, in a final 
decision, for WPA demolition. While one can understand the 
LHA's hesitancy in this new endeavor, it also becomes clear why 
relations between the government agency and organized labor have 
always been strained. 

Relations with labor were not improved much the following 
months. Much of the enthusiasm of the city for the project had 
been the expected employment of Lowell craftsmen and laborers, 
many of whom had been on relief rolls. As it turned out, a 
Boston firm, M. S. Kelliher Co., was awarded the general contract 
and brought in out-of-town labor for the job. Only one 
sub-contract, for heating, was given to a Lowell company, Farrell 
5 Conaton. The headline of a Lowell Sun article on January 11, 

1940 expressed the anxiety and anger that justifiably existed: 

1 9 

"Fear Wallflower Role for Local Labor in Housing Work." 
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Organized labor was not the only group experiencing anxiety 
over the local development. Members of the real estate bloc 
continued to feel threatened by government involvement in a field 
previously reserved for private industry. Edward Saunders, 
President of the Massachusetts Real Estate Association addressed 
the Lions' Club in March, 1940, on the subject of public 
housing. Saunders, who had earlier purchased the land for the 
Lowell project as an agent of the federal government, had opted 
for a more conservative approach to the housing crisis. He 
favored construction of single family dwellings with small plots 
of land, utilizing salvage materials, to be sold at low cost 
through long term, low interest loans. 

Calling the local project the "Spawn of Moscow," Saunders 
emphasized the importance of individual landholdings and pointed 
to land ownership by a few as the cause of the Russian 
Revolution. "If you deprive people of their land, you have 
ruined the basis of democracy." He stressed the need for 
real estate interests to be independent from the government. 
"Politics has its arm around real estate, and it's no petting 
party." Saunders also feared that after sixty years, at 
which time the project would no longer be owned by the federal 
government, it would not be in fit condition. 

The nature of LHA chairman Homer Bourgeois' rebuttal to 
Saunders' accusations implies that this was as much a personal 
attack as an attack on the concept of public housing. Bourgeois 
made his response to the same group that Saunders had addressed, 
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the Lions' Club. Bourgeois felt that time would reveal the 
merits of the LHA endeavor and pointed out that government 
housing programs originated in England, not Russia. Referring to 
Saunders' previous employment with the LHA, Bourgeois dismissed 
Saunders' statement: "... If ...[Saunders ]...is so fully 
misinformed or ignorant of the facts, one can hardly expect the 
average citizen who has no selfish interest or personal motives 
to be familiar with the project." In a biting response to 
the "Spawn of Moscow," Bourgeois was willing to concede Saunders' 

knowledge of Moscow but questioned, "I wonder if he knows what's 

2 ^ 

going on in America." 

Local union men were not concerned if the project took on a 
Bolshevik flavor. Their primary concern was employment. A job 
intended to put hundreds back to work was producing a series of 
headaches for laborers and the M. S. Kelliher Co. alike. The 
promise of employment for local men was turning out to be an 
empty one. Neither the LHA nor the M. S. Kelliher Co. were very 
responsive to the grievances of the union members. John 
McPadden, secretary of the LHA, answered charges that out-of-town 
carpenters were being used in the North Common Village housing 
project construction. He said all available local union 
carpenters were working on the project, but James Golden, 
business agent for the Lowell Carpenters District Council, denied 
the existence of any such shortage which would deem it necessary 
to look outside of the city for carpenters to employ at the 
site. Golden insisted that there were plenty of local union men 
who could be put to work on the project.^ 
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The M. S. Kelliher Co. did not placate these men by breaking 
union rules. Business agent, William Brooks, spokesman for the 
Local 49, Chauffers, Teamsters, and Helpers, informed Secretary 
McPadden and Kelliher that all men employed in the construction 
must belong to the union since it was a union job. Brooks 
contended that at the present, non-union men were being used and 
out-of-town union men were employed in jobs for which local union 
men were available. Kelliher agreed to (and did) meet all union 
demands only after a strike was threatened in late April. 25 

The dissatisfaction of organized labor was voiced in an 
article in The Lowell Free Press - Dedicated to the Cause of 
Labor . The paper criticized Kelliher's choice of union men, 
wanting only the youngest men available and not employing middle 
aged men, who were more likely to have families to support. The 
article expressed a lack of faith in the project’s ability to 
stand the test of time, but one of the most striking points made 
by the article concerned the unsanitary, unhealthy conditions 
that existed at the site. Only one ’’rest room" had been provided 
by the M. S. Kelliher Co. for its 200 workers. 

It might prove an excellent idea for somebody to request a 
sanitation inspection of the federal housing job...What a 
"rest" roqm! The cover of a sewer manhole near one of the 
walks of the common has been removed and a plywood shelter 
surrounds the opening. If you want to "rest" in Kelliher 
Company's "rest" room, you balance yourself on a 2 X 4....A 
more unhealthy situation on a modern construction job would 
be difficult to find. 26 
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Needless to say, relations with local labor did not improve 
much over time. Unfortunately, the project construction managed 
to alienate local business as well. The installation of oil 
fired boilers in North Common Village sparked protest by local 
coal dealers. They contended that the boilers called for a grade 
of oil not carried by local dealers. The choice of this kind of 
boiler denied local business the opportunity to compete. 27 The 
LHA would regret its choice in oil burners when in late 1942, due 
to an oil shortage related to the war, the LHA was required to 
convert to coal. 

The involvement of the United States in World War II had its 
impact on public housing. In July, 1940, the War Department 
warned that a shortage of living accomodations for workers in the 
defense industries was slowing down defense work. This 
announcement sparked rumors that the three million dollar North 
Common Village housing project would be used to house defense 
workers. In response to these concerns, two months later, the 
United States Housing Authority denied that the Lowell project 
would be utilized for military or defense purposes or that 
military men would be housed there. A Massachusetts state law 
prohibited this use because it would be detrimental to local 
families. In January of 1941, Homer Bourgeois declared that 
there was no chance of using the North Common Village project for 
military purposes without amending the Wagner-Steagal1 act. This 
did not, however, allay the fears of those who knew that the 
Division of Defense Housing Coordination superseded all other 
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existing agencies. Under this division, if an emergency was 
determined to exist, the LHA could be forced to house army 
officers and their families. 2 ® While it was not necessary to 
implement this policy in Lowell, it did raise the question of the 
use of public housing in exceptional times and circumstances. 

As the North Common Village project neared completion, 
application requirements were announced by the LHA. First 
priority would be given to applicants who were relocated due to 
LHA construction on the condition that they could meet all 
necessary specifications. To be considered, the family must have 
been residing in Lowell for at least one year and living in 
substandard housing for a minimum of six months. The head of the 
family was required to be a citizen of the United States in 
accordance with federal restrictions. It was also a stipulation 
that the applicants be a natural or cohesive family group which 
barred the following groups: more than one distinct family in one 
apartment, lodgers or paying guests, unrelated working adults, 
and persons living alone. Rentals, which included heat, hot 
water, light, cooking gas, and electricity, ranged from $16 per 
month to $26 per month and were graded on income, but based on 
the size and number of bedrooms of the apartment. There was no 
minimum income other than that the family had to be "financially 
secure," but there were maximum limits related to family size and 
unit size. 
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It became clear early in the application process that the LHA 
would have no trouble filling the newly constructed row houses 
and three story apartment buildings of North Common Village. Due 
to the numerous applications received, the LHA had its choice of 
tenants, and a strict tenant selection process was implemented. 
The LHA tenant selectors questioned the applicants carefully to 
be sure they filled the necessary requirements and would make 
suitable tenants. Contrary to the exaggerated publicity 
surrounding the LHA inquiries, the agency was not probing into 
any family’s personal and intimate secrets. The LHA asked 
questions every city landlord would have liked to ask. But 
unlike other landlords, the LHA had the backing of the law, the 
duty to see to it that the legal requirements of a federal 
housing project were fulfilled. Other landlords lacked this 
legislative support if they wished to question their prospective 
tenants. 

North Common Village was considered to be a very desirable 
place to live. Thirty-five brick buildings with careful 
landscaping was certainly an improvement over the slum that had 
previously occupied much of the area. Unlike today, when many 
people view housing projects with scorn, the original occupants 
felt a great deal of pride at the prospect of living in a federal 
project. A poem, written by an anonymous tenant on May 15, 1942, 
illustrates this sentiment. 

I live in North Common Village 
The Federal Housing, you know 
A place where we don't have to worry 
About wind, or the rain, or the snow. 
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It's just a place where plain folks 
Are able to live like kings 
As long as we are willing 
To take care of the Government's things. 


We don't have to look after stoves anymore 
We don't have to shovel the snow 
We're just asked to be good neighbors 
Not even a lawn to mow. 

The lawns and shrubs are beautiful 
Let's all vow to keep them that way 
If you don't our North Common Village 
Will look like a dump some day. 


Folks should be mighty thankful 

To live in homes like these 

Where if they do the thing that's right 

They could live a life of ease. 29 


The social life at North Common included meetings of air raid 
wardens, a bowling league, whist parties, and classes in cooking, 
nutrition, sewing, and home nursing, sponsored by the Red Cross, 
Lowell Social Service League, and similar organizations. But the 
tenants did not view a home in the project as a "free ride." 

They recognized their responsibilities to be good tenants, and 
they did not view it as housing of last resort. In the first ten 
months, there was not one eviction. Tenants responded well to 
the LHA's demands, such as the rationing of hot water as part of 
the war effort. 


Of course, it was impossible to please everyone. Some 
complained that the units were too small to accomodate many 
low-income families who had several children. Unit size, 
however, did not discourage families already living in the 
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project. In November, 1942, it was determined that there was a 
baby born every week in North Common Village. Edward Saunders 
continued to be critical, contending that unit size did deny 
housing to large families and that U.S. Housing Authority (USHA) 
construction was financially wasteful. He felt USHA's alleged 
inefficient use of funds was "hidden by a system of bookkeeping 
that would soon ruin a private business." Chairman Bourgeois 
was not critical of the now existent project, but he did agree 
with Saunders in his belief that there should be no more housing 
projects in Lowell. He felt no more than 251 of a city's 
substandard housing should be replaced. More than that, he 

7 I 

believed, would be in competition with real estate owners. 

His resignation from the LHA in 1944 to become president of Union 
National Bank, where the LHA would hold most of its assets until 
1981, eliminated his opportunity to prevent further construction. 
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CHAPTER II 


RETURNING VETERANS AND THE PROBLEMS OF 
EXPANSION, PROGRESS, AND AGE 

With World War II came job opportunities to end the extreme 
unemployment problem created by the Depression. Most would view 
this as a positive result of the war; more jobs indicated an 
increase in income. But to tenants of the North Common Village 
project, higher income spelled doom. It meant ineligibility to 
continue to live in federal housing. Public housing was intended 
for low-income families, as long as they remained at a low income 
level, but many people had made it their permanent homes. 

Some tenants saw defense industry jobs as temporary 
employment during a national crisis. They felt they were doing 
their patriotic duty. They did not want to move because they 
liked living in Lowell's project, and they feared they would not 
be able to find equivalent, affordable housing. The LHA's annual 
income re-examination in 1943, however, was a necessity if the 
project was to maintain its low income/low rental character. 

The problem was not confined to Lowell but spread across the 

country. An article in the New York Times on October 24, 1943 

3 2 

read, "War Brings Tenants Shifts and Grades Housing Rents." 
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It was agreed that where there existed a severe housing shortage, 
the tenants would not be asked to move, but their rents would be 
increased. While it may have only been temporary employment, 
many people felt that if a family's overall income had 
substantially increased, it should relocate to make way for 
families forced to live in substandard housing. Even higher 
income limits would require some families to vacate because their 
incomes had risen to such an extent. 

In May, 1944, fifty-four North Common Village residents 
received eviction notices due to their increased incomes. Of 
that fifty-four, forty-six ignored the order to vacate. By 
October, the LHA felt it necessary to raise 300 rents so that 
they would be proportionate to income levels. (Keep in mind 
there were only 536 units!) Later that same month, City 
Councilor Bart J. Callery asked the LHA to appear before the 
council to respond to charges that North Common Village had 
become a high income/high rental neighborhood. By May 5, 1945, 
the average tenant turnover at the project was one family per 
week, but still ninety-two ineligible families remained because 
of a housing shortage in the city. These families, of course, 
were paying higher rents. 

Public housing made the headlines repeatedly in 1943 due to 
attempted evictions resulting from higher war incomes, but there 
were other housing issues to be dealt with. One concerned the 
housing of servicemen and/or their families. In 1943, it was 
believed that the provisions for these families was the 
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responsibility of the Department of War and the Navy, not of the 
public housing authorities. Unless they were residents of a 
project prior to entering into the service, the families were not 
admitted into the housing projects except in the case of an 
"extreme emergency." 

City Councilor William Geary, chairman of a council 
subcommittee to survey the local housing situation, expressed his 
belief that it was the place of public housing programs to 
accommodate servicemen's wives, and he thought it wrong to evict 
the present North Common Village tenants. In early January, 

1945, he recommended that the LHA make a formal application to 
the federal government for more housing in Lowell. The city 
council had earlier pointed out there were three distinct groups 
of Lowell residents in need of more adequate housing, and these 
people could not meet the rents of North Common Village. They 
included men and women on old age assistance who received $40 per 
month, welfare recipients who got less than that, and 
servicemen's wives who had only $54-$56 coming in every month. 

The accommodation of these people was, of course, an important 
concern to both the city council and the Lowell Housing 
Authority. 33 

Tenants of federal public housing projects belonged to the 
economic group with incomes at least twenty per cent below the 
income level that could afford the least expensive housing on the 
private market. Evictions resulting from risen incomes above 
this poverty bracket discouraged tenants from improving their 
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economic situations. The court ruled in a Chicago case of a 
tenant protesting his eviction, that while he contended he was 
part of a "forgotten 20V between public housing eligibility and 
the financial security to acquire a dwelling in the private 
sector, he could buy a suburban home with the aid of government 
insured mortgage programs. 54 Either way, it is clear that the 
tenant, in this case, was not financially independent to afford 
housing without some kind of governmental assistance. An 
immediate question that arises is: if this, or any tenant is 
forced to move to the affordable suburbs, will he/she be able to 
afford the transportation costs to get to the city and to the job 
which gave him/her the increased income which led to the 
eviction? It seems to be a "Catch 22" situation. 

By the close of 1945, most interests agreed that Lowell was 
in need of more housing facilities. Once again, the bone of 
contention was not a question of need but of who should be 
responsible for new housing, the private sector or the 
government? The defense of a public program was made by public 
housing officials, with Philip Nichols, chairman of the state 
housing board, putting strong emphasis on the need for urban 
redevelopment and the necessity to rid the city of its "blighted 
areas." John McPadden, who was, at this time, manager of the 
North Common Village, also made a strong defense using the old 
argument that the private sector had not solved the problem given 
the opportunity, so a public housing program appeared to be the 
logical answer in view of this inaction. 55 
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The opposition, expectedly, included Edward Saunders who 
called supporters of public housing, "vodka drinkers" in keeping 
with his earlier cries of socialism and Soviet influence. Among 
others who preferred that it be left to private enterprise were 
bankers and realtors, and City Manager John Flannery, who felt 
the city could not afford another housing project.^ 

Flannery did, however, recognize the city's responsibility to 
its returning veterans. Of the 558 families seeking admission to 
North Common Village in January, 1946, 359 of those were the 
families of veterans. Consequently, Lowell applied to the 
federal government for 300 temporary veterans' units for the 
city, to be directed by the Lowell Housing Authority. The city 
was granted 289 units, a cost of $717,000 for the federal 
government which agreed to pay all expenses except water and 
sewer lines. This alleviated the severe shortage but did not 
eliminate it. Even with 289 units, there were, according to 
Flannery, 750 veterans' families left without proper housing. A 
later attempt for even more veterans' units would be denied 
because all available funds had been committed. 

The 289 temporary units were located on the First Street Oval 
on the east bank of the Merrimack River (152 units), Woodward 
Avenue (71), Outer Gorham Street at Seneca Street (16), Ottawa 
Street (22), and Prince Street (28). Housing manager John 
McPadden explained the eligibility requirements for residence in 
the proposed one and two story army barracks to the city council 
in April, 1946. Only servicemen's or veterans' families who were 
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living in a state of "distress" would be admitted. A state of 
distress could be any one of the following conditions: If a 
family... 

(1) ...was without housing of any kind in Lowell, 

(2) ...had been living in quarters not designed for family 

occupation, i.e., no cooking facilities, 

(3) ...had been/were about to be evicted, 

(4) ...had been living with another family, "doubled up," while 

a member was in the armed services and desired an 

independent household upon his return, 

(5) ...had been living in totally unsatisfactory housing 

because of some hardship affecting the family, i.e., 

3 7 

severe health condition. 

The erection of the temporary veterans' housing experienced 
labor disputes, just as North Common Village had, evidence that 
history does repeat itself. Unlike the first federal project, 
the new housing was not new. It consisted of wooden army 
barracks shipped to Lowell from Fort Ruckman in Nahant, Fort 
Revere in Hull, and Fort Getty in Jamestown, Rhode Island. But 
this difference did not prevent trouble on the job. Like North 
Common Village, the contract was given to a Boston firm, but the 
conflicts were not related to the demands of local labor. 

Rather, they were concerned with the classification of duties. 

The disagreement occurred over whose job it was to lay the water 
and gas mains. The steamfitters and plumbers insisted it was 
part of their job but it was being done by water department and 
gas company employees. The strike which resulted lasted a month 
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and contributed to a delay in the opening of the much needed 

7 O 

veterans' housing. 

There was also a little financial trouble in the building of 
the project which required the city to bail out the federal 
government. In 1948, two years after moving day into the 
veterans' housing, the Veterans' Housing Administration paid 
$3780 to the city for utility work done at some of the sites in 
1947. It seems that federal funds had been exhausted so the city 
made up the difference with the agreement that it would be 
reimbursed when more federal money was available. 

The short life of the temporary housing was a favorite 
subject of the media. Tales of corruption began to spread. The 
changing story of cabbie Lloyd Muir sparked all sorts of 
questions regarding alleged bribery and corruption linked to the 
Lowell Housing Authority. An article in The Lowell Sun on May 
15, 1948 reported the story that Muir was supposedly told by a 
customer, » veteran, that in order to get accommodation in the 
newly erected housing, he had to pay $200. Muir later changed 
his story and told police that the veteran had said he had not 
actually paid the money and was not sure if he eventually 
would.Even though the story was dismissed as hearsay and 
inconsistent, it did produce some doubt as to the ethical 
behavior of housing administrators. 

The new housing also experienced unusual tenant problems. 

The LHA had dealt with typical tenant disturbances at North 
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Common Village, but in August of 1948, a housewife was sent to a 
house of correction for ten days for annoying her neighbors on 
the First Street Oval! Mrs. Robinson lost an appeal of her 
conviction of maintaining a public nuisance. Mrs. Robinson 
allegedly slammed doors and windows, turned her radio up very 
loud in the early morning, shook a dirty mop in her neighbor's 
face, shouted insults, and ordered her children to scream 
loudly. The woman admitted doing these things but in retaliation 
to her neighbors' greater disturbances. These included Mrs. 
Alexander's husband (Mrs. Alexander being one of the six wives 
who testified against Mrs. Robinson), who supposedly listened to 
the baseball games on the front porch until late at night, and 
Mrs. Nelson, who allegedly told her daughter to walk around in 
high heels with the sole intent of bothering the Robinsons in the 
apartment below.^ These instances were, of course, 
exceptional. On the whole, the barracks were not an unpleasant 
place to live and did serve their purpose. For this reason, 
Governor Paul Dever extended their "temporary" lives by three 
years, from 1951 to 1954. 

There was a brief respite by the media from the rocky 
circumstances that co-existed with the temporary veterans' 
housing. The city and the LHA became distracted by the Sears 
housing bill in 1948. City Councilor John Janas made a motion 
that City Manager Flannery instruct the LHA to "demand" its share 
of the units to be provided under the bill. Under the Sears 
bill, the LHA would negotiate a loan and the state of 
Massachusetts would guarantee that loan and agree to make annual 
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subsidies for 2 1/2 per cent of the cost of the project. The LHA 
requested $5,000,000 for 500 rental units, but the state granted 
only $2,920,000 for a veterans' project (permanent) on Outer 
Gorham Street in Lowell. Unlike North Common Village, a federal 
project, the state project had a twenty-five year amortization 
instead of sixty. It would be a veterans’ project only if there 
were a sufficient number of veterans to justify it. It was 
agreed that if the housing situation eased by March 1, 1953, the 
LHA could sell the units at fair market value under the approval 
of the state housing board. This, of course, did not happen. It 
was under these conditions that Lowell built its first state 
housing project, commonly called Shaughnessy Terrace and 
officially known today as the Julian D. Steele project. 

In keeping with its major predecessor, North Common Village, 
the construction of Julian Steele alienated local groups. First, 
the Association of Lowell Architects appears to have been ignored 
in its request to the LHA that as the project was a local matter, 
the architectural contract should be awarded to a local firm. It 
was, however, awarded to a Boston firm. To compound matters, 
there was not one low bid made by a Lowell company for any of the 
contracts. The local Kelty Company protested the Gallagher 
Company of Somerville receiving the heating sub-contract. Kelty 
maintained that it was the only bidder that conformed to the law 
by listing all the sub-sub-bidders. 
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A four week strike over wages by carpenters working on Julian 
Steele that ended May 2, 1950 typified the stormy relationship 
that had existed between labor and the LHA. It is small wonder 
that things had been tense between the two in view of the fact 
that local labor was alienated by the federal housing project in 
the very beginning, but the LHA and the housing program should 
not take all the blame. There were times when labor made 
excessive demands and quibbled needlessly, e.g., holding up 
temporary housing because it could not be determined whose job it 
was to lay water mains. Regardless of who was responsible for 
poor relations, the carpenters' strike came to an end after it 
was agreed to raise their hourly wage by ten cents, bringing it 
to $2.25 per hour. This was still ten cents below the going rate 
in private industry, according to state Commissioner of Labor and 
Industry John DelMonte. It was, however, considerably higher 
than the minimum wage for housing project workers who generally 
received approximately twenty per cent less than the "going wage" 
for comparable employment in the private sector. It is 
understandable that the workers would want to receive the 
equivalent. The minimum wage for a carpenter working on a 

A O 

housing project was only $1.90 per hour. 

The tension was exacerbated when in July, several local 
carpenters were laid off the project construction due to a 
shortage of materials. There was vehement protest by the local 
labor who were laid off while many out-of-town workers remained 
on the job. The whole incident was very reminiscent of what had 
occurred during the construction of North Common Village. It was 
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also indicative of the fact that neither the LHA nor the general 
contractors had learned that it might have been more beneficial 
to the whole project if they had been more cooperative with local 
labor. 

By January, 1951, as the new Julian Steele project was 
preparing itself for occupancy, questions arose as to who, out of 
800 veteran applicants, would become residents of the 284 units. 
The LHA announced that preference would be given to veterans of 
World War II with families. The maximum weekly income allowed 
was $50. First consideration was given to families entirely 
without housing or separated due to their housing needs. Next on 
the priority list were those families living in sub-standard 
housing and then those who were "doubled up." Other major 
requirements were that the applicants be local residents and that 
they have two children. As in all previous efforts, the purpose 
of the LHA's requirements was and is, to provide safe, sanitary 
housing for the people who need it most. 

Under the Federal Housing Act of 1949, more funds were 
allocated for slum clearance and housing construction. The bill 
also included provisions for urban redevelopment, to the approval 
of large business interests which could now have a role in the 
conversion of deteriorated slums to tax bases. Under Title I, 
the federal government agreed to pay two thirds of the cost of 
redevelopment in deteriorated sectors of a city. 
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Two new projects were in the future for the Lowell Housing 
Authority with a proposed 550 federal housing units. To deal 
with the housing shortage, the LHA applied for more federal 
funds. The George W. Flanagan project (subsequently so named for 
a former executive director), which would contain 166 units when 
completed, was given federal authorization on June 15, 1951. The 
36 new buildings would be located on Chelmsford Street while its 
sister project, named for Bishop Thomas Markham, was planned for 
Lowell's South End, on Gorham Street. 

The Chelmsford Street project was not intended to be a 
permanent veterans' project, as was Julian Steele, but veterans 
would be given preference. The project today is affectionately 
referred to as "the country club" by some LHA employees because 
it, for the most part, is free of the major problems which 
plagued other projects. The name seems appropriate even for the 
construction stage of the duplex style buildings. As the second 
federal project, the LHA seemed to have adjusted to its role as 
public housing director for the city and had become more 
competent in the job. 

There appear to have been no major complaints by the labor 
unions concerning the construction. Organized labor did 
criticize the city for its delay in getting started, but the 
production ran smoothly in the end. The local Bricklayers' union 
did recommend to the city council that masonry should be used for 
the fire walls in the new project both to increase safety and to 
provide more local employment, that having always been an 
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overriding concern of the local unions and traditionally, the 
major bone of contention with the LHA ventures. 

Meanwhile, in this relatively calm atmosphere, North Common 
Village started to show signs of age. In 1951, residents, 
complaining of broken windows from children playing ball and 
damaged mailboxes, petitioned for a special police force for the 
project. In 1953 , The Lowell Sun 's "Man About Town" noted that 
many of the walks and benches were in need of repair. These were 
the sorts of problems the LHA would be forced to face as all of 
the local projects aged. While they did not create desperate 
circumstances, if they had been allowed to get out of hand, the 
hazards and problems could have become overwhelming. Disciplined 
management of the projects was and is one of the major challenges 
confronting the LHA. Their approaches to these conditions were 
part of the experiment. 

Mrs. Yvonne Zantuhos, an accomplished seamstress and clothing 
designer, not to mention a once popular Spanish dancer, has been 
a resident of North Common Village since 1947. Five years after 
the death of her husband, she learned that she was going to be 
evicted from her home. She moved into the project with her two 
sons, with the help of her parish priest. But Mrs. Zantuhos had 
an interest in the project even before she, herself, moved there: 

My dad delivered every brick and all the cement for the 
bricks [for the construction of North Common Village]... It 
took him two years...It was his job just to deliver all 
those bricks ... 43 
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Little did he know then that he would be building a home for his 
daughter and grandchildren. 

Mrs. Zantuhos fondly remembers the beauty of the project 
during the earlier years as clean and lovely. She recalls the 
rosebushes around all the clotheslines and the bushes near the 
windows, beside her own little flower garden. "There were sixty 
kids here and not one ever touched those flowers," not like many 
of the children there now, she insists. "The LHA isn't as strict 
as it used to be," she remarked in reference to tenant selection. 

Could tenant selection be the key to good management? It 
plays a part, but it also must be remembered that the clientele 
for public housing has changed since Mrs. Zantuhos first moved 
in. Now, the LHA must work with numerous single parent families, 
welfare families, a mix of family and elderly, and immigrant 
families with whom there are many cultural differences. The LHA 
changes policy to adapt to these new circumstances. 
Experimentation is necessary. Some policies might fail while 
others will succeed. 

"They were strict when I was here...I remember George 
Flanagan coming to my house to see how much furniture I had...to 
see how many rooms I could have...In the last five years, a lot 
of things have been overlooked..." To prevent this, one North 
Common Village resident feels, "The LHA needs an inspector every 
six months to check up on the families.The LHA project 
management and maintenance staffs do conduct annual inspections 
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of the apartments, but evidently, this is not sufficient to 
uncover all violations. Among those things supposedly overlooked 
are illegal cohabitation and drug problems. The existence of 
such problems are not necessarily indicative of LHA inaction but, 
more likely, they are evidence of the changing urban atmosphere 
to which the LHA has striven to adjust. 

In 1952, shortly after the new Julian D. Steele project was 
filled with tenants and in the midst of plans for new 
construction, the LHA and the city announced the need for 
demolition of public housing units. The fated apartments were 
part of the First Street Oval temporary veterans' housing and 
included nineteen buildings with eight apartments each. The 
buildings were to be torn down for the Hunts Fall Bridge project 
which included a new sixty foot wide bridge across the Merrimack 
River from Belvidere to Centralville and an elevated rotary 
circle to relieve traffic congestion. 

There was mixed reaction by the tenants, 152 families, who 
had to evacuate. Some commented that they had wanted to move to 
permanent housing earlier but were unable to find another 
dwelling. On January 29, 1952, the LHA announced that it would 
not fill any more of the temporary units because they were to be 
torn down. The announcement, however, came too late for some 
residents who were outraged, having moved in only one month 
earlier without any warning of the plans. One family had 
evidently invested in painting and papering their unit only to be 
told that they were going to be forced to vacate. City Councilor 
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John Janas protested the evacuation, not because he was against 
the bridge, but because he felt the residents should be given a 
year to find suitable housing. He did not feel this would 
interfere with construction. Considering that the LHA had told 
the tenants they would not be given preference in the other 
projects, it seemed like a fair suggest ion. 45 

Lowell was not the only city planning demolition in 1952. 
Twelve hundred temporary veterans’ housing units in 
Massachusetts, built in 1946, were scheduled to be torn down that 
year, but not all for projects like the Hunts Falls Bridge. The 
two major reasons for demolition were that the conditions had 
become unsafe and unsanitary or a new permanent housing project 
had been designated for the site. The chairman of the state 
housing board, William Geary, illustrated the persistent need for 
housing in this state. There were already 24,000 veterans 
seeking public housing, not including those veterans being 
displaced. Other demolition areas included Quincy, Worcester, 
Springfield, Waltham, Braintree, Fitchburg, Beverly, and 
Athol. 4 ^ 

Meanwhile, Lowell’s other temporary units were experiencing 
similar problems. The dwellings on Woodward Avenue, it was 
decided, needed a new coat of paint, even though they were to be 
torn down eventually. The LHA would pay for the removal of this 
"eyesore” with rental funds, with state approval. 
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In addition, tenants of the temporary veterans' units faced 
the possibility of a cold winter. In October, 1952, the fire 
marshall told the LHA that no further heating oil shipments would 
be permitted until the "hazard" that existed in the wooden 
barracks on First Street, Woodward Avenue, Prince Street, and 
Outer Gorham Street was removed. The public safety department 
declared that the two burner oil stoves in the units were 
hazardous. The LHA had its choice of three suggested 
improvements if it wished to have heat for the residents. It 
could remove one burner, install gas pilots, or take out both six 
inch burners and replace it with one ten inch burner. McPadden 
opted for the first suggestion, it being the quickest and most 
economical for the LHA. The oil permit for the veterans' units 
was consequently renewed.^ 

The residents of the First Street Oval were given time to 
relocate, but in the meantime, the fate of all the valuable 
lumber of the barracks was decided. An auction was held for the 
wooden structures with the only condition being that they not be 
erected elsewhere for housing purposes. One of the buildings 
went to the Disabled American Veterans for a headquarters and 
recreation hall for the group. Another was given to Lowell's 
auxiliary police who planned to use the materials to repair the 
former city health camp. The housing project had not been a 
wasted one; the LHA simply felt it was time to move on. 
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By the end of 1953, it was becoming clear that the direct 
effects of the war on the city were starting to wane, but the 
durability of other temporary housing units was also coming into 
question. In September, eight families were evacuated from the 
Woodward Avenue project because the supporting timbers of the 
structure, it was discovered, were rotted! There was no doubt 
that the temporary veterans accommodations were indeed, just what 
their name implied: temporary! 

The veterans did, however, continue to be on the minds of the 

LHA. Their very existence created circumstances for which the 

only solution was to experiment in search of the best method of 

housing management. In late 1952, John McPadden was faced with 

the ethical dilemma of whether or not a veteran’s disability 

income should be included in computing his rent. Income limits 

announced by the United States Housing Authority four months 

later solved the problem. USHA based eligibility income on the 

net aggregate income after deductions for minors ($100 each), 

social security payments, and retirement income. Veterans’ 

disability payments were not included as income in determining 

admission qualifications, but were regarded so in deciding the 
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rents to be charged. 

Such was the impact of the war and its veterans on public 
housing policy. While the temporary units were all torn down, 
the Julian D. Steele project stands as a living memorial to the 
Lowell Housing Authority's trials and tribulations in its effort 
to provide safe, sanitary housing in a time of crisis and need. 
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CHAPTER III 


GROWING PAINS AND ARTHRITIS 

While the George Flanagan "Country Club" on Chelmsford Street 
experienced relatively smooth sailing, the third federal housing 
project for Lowell, the Bishop Markham project in the South end, 
encountered stormy seas. Initial construction was delayed a 
considerable time, waiting for the completion of Flanagan so that 
it could accomodate eligible displaced families from the South 
end. This, however, only had an impact after it was decided what 
kind of project to build. The Bishop Markham was part of a two 
project package deal, but the city council and the LHA had 
difficulty choosing between one large project for outer Gorham 
Street or smaller, scattered sites. Through hindsight, we can 
see that the wrong decision was made. It was decided to build a 
dense, housing development with one high-rise nine stories and 
several structures of three and six stories. The final result 
was a project of two seven-story buildings, four six-stories, and 
three with three-stories. That kind of density level proved 
inappropriate for multiple family housing. 
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The Flanagan project could not be rented until the money for 
the construction of the Bishop Markham Village was actually 
appropriated. Until that time, residents of the Gorham Street 
site could not be asked to vacate, and the Flanagan could not 
open its doors until it knew if those families would be relocated 
because they were entitled to first priority at the new 
Chelmsford Street project. Originally, the South end project had 
been delayed for Flanagan construction. It seemed to be a 
vicious circle. 

The funds were tied up in a political transfer from the 
Truman administration to that of Eisenhower in 1953. In July, 
the U.S. House of Representatives had wanted no more federal 
public housing while the U.S. Senate appropriated funds for 
35,000 units. They compromised at 20,000 units, $447,429,499. 
Eisenhower had requested $890,000,000 while Truman had wanted 
$1,172,444,190 for additional public housing. Lowell was 
originally excluded from the cities slated to receive some of the 
20,000 units. With the tremendous efforts of U.S. Representative 
Edith Nourse Rogers, an early North Common Village housing 
advocate, Lowell was first allocated funds to build only 160 
units in November, 1953. By July, 1955, the LHA received a final 
"GO.'" from the federal government for a housing project costing 
close to five million dollars. Meanwhile, the first tenants of 
the George Flanagan project had been in residence for more than a 
year. 
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In August, 1955, the LHA awarded the general contract for the 
housing development to a Cambridge firm and three out of the 
fourteen sub-contracts to local companies. The project did, 
however, have its share of labor problems. Twenty-seven workers 
at the Bishop Markham site went on strike in April, 1956, to 
protest alleged unfit working conditions. This contributed to a 
slowdown in construction which was exacerbated by inclement 
weather. The carpenters were not able to do their job because 
the snow had not been removed from the area, and they did not 
feel it should be their responsibility to remove it. 

Due to the delay in funding and construction, Bishop Markham 

Village was not ready for occupancy until early 1958. The 

project seemed a success to its creators. It was and is 

representative of the type of public housing structures built in 

the fifties. Sadly, by the mid-sixties, the LHA would discover, 

along with many other cities, that a dense high-rise development 

for families was a failing experiment. Unfortunately, the only 

way to know what will work is to try it and watch it flounder. 

At the time of its construction, Bishop Markham was viewed by 

Herman Hillman, executive director of all U.S. government federal 

housing projects in the Eastern U.S., who visited Lowell in 

December, 1956, as "one of the best federal housing projects I 

4 9 

have ever seen." 

While waiting for the completion of the ill-fated Bishop 
Markham Village, the LHA plunged successfully into another sphere 
of public housing, housing for the elderly. Councilor John Janas 
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made a motion to the city council to recommend that the LHA apply 
to the state for elderly housing. The city applied for 100 
units, one of the first municipalities in Massachusetts to apply 
for such a project. The city council agreed with City Manager 
Frank Barrett's preference for scattered neighborhood sites for 
this development, but the state preferred one single building. 
Eventually, the scattered site plan was approved. The reasoning 
behind the scattered sites was that they would be best for the 
elderly who would most likely desire to remain in their old 
neighborhoods, if possible. Barrett argued that a big building 
for the elderly would turn into an "old folks' home." 5( ^ 

During the exceptionally long time that the LHA was 
considering five possible locations, Representative James L. 
O'Dea, Jr. of Lowell, was expressing his concern that the state 
housing board was "sabotaging the old age housing law by 
permitting it to die from inattention."^ 1 O'Dea felt that if 
the LHA had failed to submit its plans in six months' time, it 
was the state's responsibility to find the cause for the delay. 
The state denied any blame in the setback surrounding the 
fulfillment of the plans. The confusion surrounded the cost of 
the architectural firm to be used. The LHA explained that the 
Boston firm wanted double the fee the state had set. The idea of 
scattered sites seemed to have led to the misunderstanding. In 
February, 1956, a compromise over the architectural fees was 
finally achieved and the final drawings were submitted less than 
two months later. 
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Originally, five sites were slated to become homes for the 
aged with a total of 75 units. The planned locations were 
Lakeview Avenue, near Aiken Street, Lakeview Avenue, near Coburn 
Street, the Concord Street extension between Concord and Pleasant 
Streets, Hale Street, and Riverside Street opposite the Lowell 
Technological Institute (LTI), now North Campus of the University 
of Lowell. This last site, scheduled to receive twelve units, 
did not in the end become an area for public housing but went 
instead to LTI for expansion of its facilities. Therefore, only 
sixty-three units were actually built. 

Lowell was one of the first cities in the state to show a 
desire to assist its senior citizens, and it has also been among 
the most successful, both in construction and management. There 
appear to have been no major problems in the construction stage. 
Historically, the general contract for housing projects in Lowell 
had been awarded to an out-of-town firm, the lowest bidder. This 
had caused a lot tension with local labor. In the case of the 
first state elderly housing, the lowest bidder was Morris and 
Sons Construction Company of Lowell. Three other local firms 
also received sub-contracts. 

In August, 1958, Executive Director John McPadden announced 
that the LHA would accept applications for the new housing units 
after an inspection was made and the LHA accepted the one story 
ranch type houses. The LHA had no trouble finding willing 
tenants. Rents started at $49 per month including utilities, 
within the range for social security income or those dependent on 
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small pensions. That small rent included many benefits as well. 
The apartments catered to the needs of the elderly while allowing 
them their independence. They were equipped with help buzzers, 
which with the lightest touch would ring in the adjacent 
apartment indicating that a tenant was not well or needed some 
help. The press of another button would unlock the front door so 
that the person who responded to the call for help could enter 
the apartment without the tenant having to reach the door. This 
would obviously be of great comfort to anyone with health 
problems. A slight case of dizziness could be cause for panic 
for an elderly tenant living alone. Here, they did not lose 
their freedom or independence as they would in an old age home, 
but if they felt ill, they had easy access to assistance. The 
bathrooms were also equipped with rails and bars in the tubs to 
help those who might not be steady on their feet at all times. 
There was also room outdoors for those lifetime gardeners who 
wanted to spruce up their new homes. 

To qualify for either the one or two person apartments, the 

tenant (or one of them, in the case of two people, such as a 

husband and wife), had to be over the age of 65, have an 

individual income not in excess of $2,500 (or $3,000 for two 

people), and have been previously living in substandard or 

inadequate housing. Needless to say, the LHA received many times 

5 2 

over the number of applications needed to fill the 63 units. 

Behind the progress of the fifties, hints of corruption and 
dubious politics lurked in the background waiting for the biting 
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pen of some investigative reporter. Some questions arose in the 
minds of the Lowell city councilors on the subject of evictions 
from North Common Village due to excessive income levels. The 
council asked the LHA to reconsider "borderline” cases in 1953 
because of the severe housing shortage that existed. In 1955, 
Councilor Pollard requested a probe of North Common Village 
tenancy, citing a borderline case that was evicted while families 
with obviously excessive incomes remained. About seven months 
later, Councilor Beaudry charged that political favoritism was 
exercised in tenant selection and in keeping ineligible families 
in residence at the project. Beaudry remarked, "If you don't 

r T. 

know a politician, you can't get into the housing." Shortly 
thereafter, Beaudry absolved the LHA of the charges, but frequent 
accusations of political influence and favoritism by Lowell 
residents continue to the present day. Some tenants and LHA 
employees admit that they were assisted in obtaining their 
apartments and their jobs, respectively, through their political 
connections. 

The image of public housing agencies was further damaged by 
the actions of and surrounding the chairman of the state housing 
board, Daniel Tyler. In 1954, Tyler stripped the local 
authorities of their power, giving the state board the final word 
on everything done by the local agencies, including such trivial 
matters as the approval of the color of bathroom fixtures in new 
housing units. Tyler also denied contractors court appeal from 
his decisions. 54 Some would argue that this was self-defeating 
policy making. 
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In June, 1956, a bill was filed to reorganize the state 
housing board to reduce the power of Tyler and increase that of 
the five board members. Until this time, the board had acted 
only as an advisory committee. Holyoke Representative Stephen 
Chmura called Tyler "a virtual dictator.The legislation 
was vetoed by Governor Herter who lauded Tyler's record, 
insisting that he had saved two million dollars in the past four 

years. It should be noted here that Tyler was one of the state's 

top Republicans. Governor Furcolo, who followed Herter in 
office, reduced Tyler's power to that of a mere board member and 
replaced him with John Maloney who was in 1961 charged with bid 
rigging and who resigned during a Senate investigation to take a 
post with the Metropolitan District Commission. Tyler had also 
been charged by State Auditor Thomas Buckley with awarding a $1.3 
million contract for insurance coverage for a state project 
without advertising for bids. Tyler resigned from the board 
shortly thereafter and promptly applied for a pension under the 

state's contributory retirement system. Tyler was 58 years old 

at the time of his resignation.^ On May 15 , 1958 , the state 
Senate passed a bill requiring public boards to hold open 
meetings with their records available to the populace. The bill, 
however, did allow certain secret executive sessions. Included 
among the public boards were the local housing authorities. 

As the concept of public housing found acceptance in the 
mainstream, attention began to be drawn to any and all of its 
flaws and defects. For example, the public began pointing a 
finger in the mid-fifties at the housing projects as centers of 
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crime, even the cause of trouble. In the forties, when housing 
projects were new, Monsignor Augustine F. Hickey, vicar general 
of the Archdiocese of Boston, encouraged the new idea as a way to 
fight against juvenile delinquency. It was mistakenly believed 
that better housing would eliminate social problems. By 1954, 

r n 

the projects were called "juvenile deliquency centers." 

Rather than relieving the crime situation among the youth, it 
exacerbated it by concentrating young people in dense 
developments. This was part of the problem that would develop at 
Bishop Markham Village. 

But in March, 1954, Lowell's projects had not become 

exceptional crime centers. The Massachusetts State House 

rejected a proposed crime probe at the state's housing 

facilities. It had been suggested by Representative Kelly of 

Boston, whose dense urban centers were experiencing serious crime 

problems. Lowell, however, was handling age comparatively well 

at this time, and its representative, James O'Dea, took offense 

at the proposed investigation. He felt it would be an unfair 

reflection on the housing developments in Lowell, where he 

5 8 

believed no such probe was necessary. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE LHA AND URBAN RENEWAL 

After the construction of Bishop Markham Village, the city 
lost interest in multiple family public housing and concentrated 
more heavily on the elderly in ensuing projects. But in the 
interim, and even before the third federal project was completed, 
attention turned toward urban renewal projects and away from 
public housing. Because there were no other appropriate agencies 
to undertake such a task, it was tackled by the Lowell Housing 
Authority as the responsibility of the federal government. 

Lowell's first urban renewal project, the so-called Church 
Street project, would cost more than 1 million dollars, to be 
financed by the federal government in the form of a loan and an 
outright grant. The LHA was given approval by USHA for the 
redevelopment of the South End section. Charles Zetteck, 

Lowell’s new vibrant city planner, Kansas born and a Harvard 
graduate, directed the redevelopment plan. The purpose of the 
Church Street program was to clear away and develop the land for 
sale to private businesses. It was therefore really not a public 
development even though it was being conducted by a public 
agency. It was an interesting role for the LHA to be playing. 
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It did, however, have the experience in clearing such land as 
this and was qualified to act as a government agent. 

A public hearing held by the LHA on June 21, 1957 defined 
both supporters and opponents of the Church Street urban renewal 
efforts. Those in favor of the project included several labor 
unions, some Lowell officials, taxpayers, and residents, as well 
as the First United Baptist Church. The church had first opposed 
the project when it was to be included in the demolition, but 
since its exclusion had been announced, it had changed its 
stand. Opposition came from Lowell taxpayers and residents who 
lived in the sited area and did not want to be evicted. George 
Glickman of the Sav-Mor Furniture Company related how this would 
be the second time he had been forced to move for redevelopment 
plans. The first time was for a parking lot on the Gilet 
properties where he had previously operated his business. Many 
downtown merchants feared that the creation of another business 
center would spell the doom of the downtown district. Edward J. 
Saunders of the Fairburn Building doubted the need for the 
redevelopment, claiming that there were many stores in the 
downtown area which were unoccupied. There seemed to him no 
reason to create a new business center.^ 

Clarence A. Bartlett of the A. G. Pollard Company represented 
the largest retail employers and the largest commercial taxpayers 
in the city at the hearing. He read a statement signed by 
himself, for Pollard's, Sidney Solomon of Solomon's Remnants, 
Ernest J. Kaknes, of the Dutch Tea Room and Kay Coffee Shop, Paul 
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Gagnon of Gagnon’s, Kenneth M. Brett of Bon Marche, C. Leonard 
O'Neil of Cherry and Webb, and Herbert A. Sweatt of Prince's. 
Quite a powerful lobby! Bartlett stressed that the primary 
concern of the municipal government should be the Merrimack 
Street business district which gave such strong financial support 
to the city. The group was not entirely opposed to the 
redevelopment plan but felt that it should wait for some future 

date, after the city had further strengthened the downtown 

• , 60 
commercial area. 

The ten acre area destined for the project was bordered by 
Church, Central, Charles, and Lawrence Streets and was termed a 
"slum pocket" before the demolition. The LHA determined that the 
site contained 165 dwellings, 123 of which could be called 
"substandard". The families who lived there were relocated with 
the assistance of the LHA. By the time the land was actually 
seized, there were only 100 families left in the area. 

Meanwhile, Lowell began to undertake a second urban renewal 
effort, the Northern Canal project. This project would include 
100 acres, but many exceptions would be made of buildings to be 
razed. Three sections were planned: light industry, business, 
and residential, including a civic center as part of the new 
planning department design for "Downtown Lowell in 1970." The 
area was bounded by Merrimack Street from Dutton to Pawtucket 
Streets, Pawtucket Street, and Aiken Street, with the Northern 
Canal flowing through the center of the development. This 
development would not, however, be another enterprise solely the 
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responsibility of the Lowell Housing Authority like the Church 
Street project. After the development of the Church Street and 
at the time of discussion of the Northern Canal plans, the city 
decided to create an urban renewal agency to handle further 
programs. The LHA would transfer its responsibility to the newly 
created Lowell Redevelopment Authority in 1962.^ 1 

The Church Street redevelopment held both the attention of 
the LHA and the general public, detracting from the emphasis that 
had earlier been given to housing needs. The required minimum 
bid for the district was $300,000, and the high bidder was a 
Boston developer who bid $315,000, the Arrowrock Realty Trust, a 
subsidiary of Stop $ Shop, Inc. Two parcels of land were not 
included in the sale. One was the rear lot of the First United 
Baptist Church which would be used for the expansion of the 
church building. The other, at the corner of Central and Church 
Streets, was sold to Union National Bank for $80,000 for 
construction of another branch. The LHA had decided to give 
priority to qualified bidders who had been previously 
dispossessed through eminent domain for state public works 
projects. The Union National Bank fulfilled this requirement. 

The payment was made by bank president, Homer Bourgeois, the 
original LHA board chairman, to the LHA as representative for the 
urban renewal program on November 18, 1959. 62 

The new commercial center would house a Stop § Shop 
supermarket, Zayre's, Dunkin Donuts, Top Value Redemption store, 
a dry cleaner’s, and other small stores and businesses. The city 
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planner, Zetteck, who had been so actively involved in the 
project resigned before its completion in early 1962 to take a 
position with a private engineering firm. City Manager Frank 
Barrett also did not remain in office long enough to see the 
finished product of his efforts as city manager. But these men 
and the LHA should have been very proud of their accomplishment. 
The new Central Shopping Plaza was the first commercial 
redevelopment project completed in the United States. Governor 
John A. Volpe commended the people of Lowell for "doing something 
about urban renewal instead of just talking about it."^ 

This was not the end of the LHA involvement in city urban 
renewal programs, however. In 1971, the state's first federal 
"turnkey" housing units would be completed in the Northern Canal 
redevelopment district. In the meantime, a great furor would 
erupt due to the LHA's commitment to provide housing for 
displaced families in the city's Hale-Howard urban renewal area 
in a battle that would last ten years, beginning in 1965. 
Neighborhood opposition and "misunderstandings" with the newly 
created (1956) Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
would hold up that city project for many years. But for the 
moment, urban renewal had to take a back burner while the LHA 
continued to explore new ideas to deal with the needs of Lowell's 
inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER V 


CHANGES AND MORE CHANGES 

Before the LHA could continue on the road of experimentation, 
some internal personnel and policy matters required attention. 

The first major change was the retirement of John McPadden from 
the executive directorship in June of 1962. He was replaced by 
George Flanagan, then assistant director. Flanagan's post was 
filled, in turn, by Walter Samuels, a tenant selector, who would 
also hold the director's seat at a later date. John McPadden's 
many years of service began at the LHA's origination at which 
time he served as secretary and visited Washington officials to 
lobby for the passage of the Wagner-Steagal1 housing act of 1937 
and the subsequent construction of North Common Village. 

McPadden acted as the LHA's first housing manager, a job which 
expanded to include all of the city's housing projects. 

Flanagan was immediately faced with a rental and fiscal 
situation that warranted a change in policy. A week before 
McPadden's retirement, State Auditor Thomas Buckley recommended a 
more rigid rent collection policy for the LHA. The local 
authority was losing a significant amount of rental income due to 
delinquent tenant accounts receivable. Buckley noted that the 
balance due February 28, 1962 exceeded the monthly potential 
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rental receipts for all occupied units, $15,643.45! This was a 
greater loss than that shown at the previous audit eleven months 
earlier, on March 31, 1961. Since February 28, 1962, a number of 
units had been left vacant, six due to roof deterioration in one 
project and others due to needed renovations. Buckley pointed 

out that the delay in the repair of just the six units had 

resulted in a loss of $9,918 of potential rents.Allowing 
tenants to have delinquent accounts benefited no one, including 
the tenants. The LHA experienced a substantial fiscal loss which 
meant it lacked the necessary funds to maintain the projects at a 
high standard. As a result, much needed apartments were left 
vacant while local families continued to live in privately owned 
substandard homes. A state audit a year later indicated that the 
situation had improved regarding tenants in occupancy, but there 

was an increased balance of 1301 in back rents owed to the LHA by 

vacated tenants.^ 

A series of articles in the Lowell Liberator in April, 1963, 
expressed the belief of some that even further changes were 
needed. Mayor Joseph Downes criticized the "unrealistic income 
limits" used by the LHA in the determination of tenant admission 
qualification. Consequently, Downes contended, deserving 
families whose incomes had risen due to rising inflation were 
being barred from public housing. The limits had not been 
adjusted for over five years. City Councilor Ellen Sampson 
supported the mayor's content ion.^6 
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In November, new and higher income limits set by the LHA were 

approved by the regional public housing authority in New York. 

George Flanagan, executive director, said the changes were 

necessary in order to make admittance levels "more equitable for 

the times and conditions of today" and equivalent to the rates of 

other cities of comparable size. The increases were 

significant. For example, for the period from 1958 to 1963, an 

apartment for three or four persons had an income limit for 

admittance of $3,300 with a limit of $4,125 for continued 

occupancy. After the November update, admission level for the 

same number of people was a maximum of $4,400 with $5,500 the new 

limit for continued residence in public housing facilities. 

Similar adjustments were made for other, smaller and larger 

units. The highest level for continued occupancy for seven or 

more persons was raised from $5,000 to $6,500, a substantial 
f) 7 

augmentation. 

Councilor Ellen Sampson carried her criticism of LHA policy 
one step further than had Mayor Downes. She cited "possible 
abuses" at the agency where she knew of cases where families with 
"political connections" were able to receive housing at the 
Lowell projects while other, lower income families remained on 
the waiting list. It was the same old charges of favoritism. 
Sampson requested a list from the LHA of available apartments, 
new tenants and their salaries, and applicants in order to 
determine if and when political influence was being exercised. 
Such favoritism was in conflict with the city charter which 
prohibited "all members of boards and commissions...from 
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requesting a low-rent apartment for an individual. The LHA, 

of course, denied the charges. 

Like authorities across the state, the Lowell agency 
continued to participate in the new wave of public housing for 
the elderly. After toying with several options and receiving 
planning loans from the federal government, the LHA decided on 
the construction of 140 new elderly units for Lowell. 

Twenty-eight were destined for Lawrence Street and 112 units for 
a building in the Fayette/High Street area, which would later be 
dedicated as Fr. Martin E. Norton Manor. The LHA petitioned the 
city in 1965 to waive the 1962 ordinance requiring one parking 
space per new housing unit constructed in order to make the 
construction feasible. As the residents would all be elderly, 
and therefore unlikely to own or drive a motor vehicle, this was 
a reasonable request. 

In April, 1966, the plans were approved by HUD, (created as 
the government department of Housing and Urban Development by the 
Housing Act of 1965), and the ground breaking ceremonies took 
place only two months later. The contract for the two sites was 
awarded to the Morris and Sons Construction Company of Lowell, 
the low bidder for both housing facilities. This was the same 
firm that built the city’s first scattered elderly units, a state 
aided project, in 1958. 

Seven single story buildings of four apartments each were 
designed for the Lawrence Street site, and a five story high rise 
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was planned for High Street. Like their local predecessors, 
these elderly units were designed with the same equipment to aid 
the senior tenants, e.g., emergency alarm buttons, bathtub hand 
rails, etc. The plans included 100% fireproof, class A 
construction, with each unit consisting of three principal rooms 
- a kitchen, a living room, and a bedroom. This differed from 
earlier elderly units where the living room and bedroom were 
combined to form one room. The units on Lawrence Street were 
first occupied in 1967, while the Fr. Norton Manor was completed 
a little later, in 1968. There were no major problems in 
construction. 


At the time of the completion, the LHA had already filed an 
application for an additional two hundred units of elderly 
housing. There were more than four hundred applicants for the 
Fr. Norton Manor's 112 units. In reference to the large number 
of qualified elderly applicants, LHA board chairman, Armand 
Mercier, explained the authority's prompt action, "Many of these 
people are living in substandard dwellings and we must move 
swiftly to provide for them."^ In the case of the elderly, 
the local agency had moved with astonishing speed to fulfill its 
commitment to provide for the Lowell residents. One of the key 
factors which aided the LHA was the cooperation of local groups 
and neighborhoods. Unlike family housing, most people did not 
object to elderly housing moving into their neighborhoods. 
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Unfortunately, multiple family housing was not so well 
received. In the mid-sixties, the city embarked on a third urban 
renewal project in the Hale/Howard Street area. In order to 
receive the funds for the endeavor from HUD, a survey had to be 
conducted to determine the need for additional housing to 
accomodate families displaced by the redevelopment effort. This 
was a stipulation demanded by HUD. Two particularly vocal 
figures emerged from the debate over more family housing. City 
Councilor George O’Meara, Jr., saw more federal low income 
housing units as a necessity for Lowell while Councilor Richard 
P. Howe was strongly opposed to supplementary housing to aid the 
relocation. 

A survey conducted by Howe, City Planner William Leong , 
members of the Lowell Redevelopment Authority (LRA), students 
from the Lowell Technological Institute and Lowell State College 
(presently the University of Lowell), clergy, and others, 
indicated strong public opposition to any federal or state 
housing being built in the Hale/Howard Street area. The LRA, 
however, received a report on family relocation by James Wolgom 
of the engineering firm, Metcalf and Eddy, in July, 1966. The 
professional report demonstrated that between the Hale/Howard 
project and the construction of the Lowell Connector, there was 
not sufficient family housing in the city to accomodate those who 
would be displaced. It might be possible, the report stated, if 
only the families whose homes could not be rehabilitated were 
relocated. The affordable monthly rent of the residents ranged 
from $33 to $75. Wolgam expressed his belief that the chief 
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difficulty would be overcoming the "project-itis" that existed, 
that is, the feeling that it was somehow degrading to live in a 
public project. Wolgam also noted that there were other options 

7ft 

besides a large, concentrated project. 

One of the options available was the Section 23 leased 

housing program, part of the Housing and Urban Development Act of 

1965. Under the new program, the local authority could lease 

existing housing units from private owners and then rent them out 

to qualified tenants. The authority would pay the difference 

between the rent and the amount the family could afford, giving, 

in essence, a federal subsidy. The local authority would screen 

the tenants and guarantee the landlord the monthly rent. Since 

the program started a year earlier, Massachusetts had taken 

advantage of Section 23 more than any other state. In 1966, 

there were 7,600 leased housing units in the United States. Of 

these, 1,000 were in Boston, 250 in Holyoke, and 125 in 

Worcester. The new program was seen as a revolutionary way to 

7 1 

cure "project-itis" and to eliminate "project kids." 

But before any method of housing development could be decided 
upon, the LHA had to be assured of the necessity, a difficult 
task considering the diametrically opposed views of the parties 
involved. Councilor Howe contended that with rehabilitation, 
only 280 families would, in the end, need to be relocated. There 
were, in September, 1966, 1,155 vacant, privately owned housing 
units available for rent. He conceded that they were not all up 
to standard but felt they could be rehabilitated. Councilor 
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O'Meara, on the other hand, recognized the available apartments, 

but insisted that they were either too expensive for the families 

or substandard. The rehabilitation of the private units did not 

seem to draw much attention. It was a futile argument since 

Herman Hillman of the Housing Assistance Administration (HAA - a 

subsidiary of HUD) told the LRA and the LHA that seventy-five 

housing units would have to be provided before any funds would be 

7 7 

allocated for the Hale/Howard urban renewal project. 

The LHA, however, defeated a resolution of intent to file an 
application to the federal government for more public housing 
units on September 20, 1966, by a 2:2 vote, one LHA commissioner 
being absent. Some members of the board questioned the necessity 
of the additional units. There was also a fear that if Section 
23 leased housing was implemented, there would be a flood of 
tenants from the housing projects to the leased neighborhood 
units. Repeatedly, the LHA refused to approve more public 
housing for Lowell families, until in November, 1966, after the 
commissioners visited and conferred with the regional housing 
office in New York. This last time, the resolution was passed 
reluctantly on a 4:1 vote. The members still questioned the need 
but felt the LHA board had been placed in an awkward position by 
the city. The main reason for filing for the seventy-five 
mandated units was the pressure being placed on the LHA by the 
city. The board did not want to be responsible for delaying 
indefinitely the long awaited Hale/Howard project.^ 
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Now that it was decided to build the housing units, the LHA 
and HUD could not decide what kind to build. By August, 1968, 
the LHA had filed for 200 scattered low income family units and 
200 elderly units. At first, fifty units were planned for the 
Hale/Howard area. One month, it was thought they would be 
constructed by the new "turnkey" method, whereby a private 
developer buys the land, builds the units by HUD specifications, 
and turns over the key to the local authority when completed, 
(e.g., Archambault Towers) A few months later, it was expected 
that there would be fifty leased housing units instead (under 
Section 23), but due to a lack of realtor enthusiasm, it was 
decided against. In March, 1970, HUD granted a 4.6 million 
dollar loan to Lowell for 200 scattered sites, 100 of which were 
two-story row houses planned for the Hale/Howard district. It 
should be noted that, at this time, the LHA was one of the few 
housing authorities in Massachusetts with multiple family housing 
units in the planning stages. As evident in the LHA's own 
experience, elderly housing construction was far less 
controversial. 

The LHA and the city could not agree on where to build the 
remaining one hundred units. Meanwhile, eleven months had passed 
since Chairman Mercier had been unofficially told by HUD that the 
project and the loan had been approved, and he still had not 
received official notice of approval for the Hale/Howard 
construction. The delay witnessed an increase in construction 
costs, not to mention an increase in impatience. It had taken so 
many months for the local group to approve the federal 
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government's demand for more housing, and now that they had, the 
federal government was procrastinating. 

George Flanagan did not remain long as executive director. 

He retired in December, 1966, to be replaced by Walter Samuels, 
thereby making Samuels the LHA representative in 1971 in the 
authority's conflict with HUD over the Hale/Howard project. In 
May, Samuels accused HUD of "overstepping their bounds" because 
there was "no question in my (Samuels') mind that political 
overtones of citizen reaction have caused the delay." 74 The 
"citizen reaction" referred to opposition that had been expressed 
by the NAACP, which was against any concentrated housing project 
in the proposed urban renewal district and felt there should have 
been more citizen participation in the development. The 
Merrimack Valley Achievement Association also opposed the LHA's 
plans. Samuels, however, felt HUD did not have the right to 
withhold official approval because of this dissent. It was the 
responsibility of the local housing authority, not HUD, to 
determine citizen reaction to proposed public housing units. 

In October, 1971, the LHA met with director M. Daniel 
Richardson of the HUD Boston office at which time they resolved 
their differences, termed "misunderstandings." It was agreed at 
this time to have two hundred scattered site units to be divided 
into groups of twenty-five to thirty. This had been a major part 
of the conflict with the NAACP. That organization had said it 
would not oppose fifty units in Hale/Howard, but one hundred 
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apartments were too many. At this point, it looked like Lowell's 
first family housing since Bishop Markham Village was finally 
getting under way. 

In early 1972, the City Development Authority suggested 
making the Hale/Howard district all industrial which served to 
stir up old trouble because HUD simply would not allow that 
option until definite plans were submitted for family 
relocation. Another suggestion before the meeting with 
Richardson had elicited similar response. When it had appeared 
that the housing issue would not be resolved, it had been 
proposed to build a school on the land designated for public 
housing. 

By April, 1972, the situation appeared settled when HUD 
approved thirty-five units in Hale/Howard, thirty-two at Roper 
and Rockingham Streets, thirty-two at Hadley Street, twenty-eight 
on Berkley Avenue, with the remaining seventy-three being built 
by turnkey. However, the LHA's attempt to purchase the land was 
turned down by the City Manager James Sullivan who strongly 
opposed more family public housing for Lowell. There was strong 
resident opposition to the sites chosen. Finally, in July, HUD 
gave the go ahead for a turnkey project in the area of 
Hale/Howard, on Temple Street, as well as in the other proposed 
sites. This would leave the responsibility of the purchase to 
the developer instead of the LHA. Appropriately, the 
groundbreaking took place in the rain, on January 9, 1975. It 
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seemed indicative of the stormy history of the project 
result was Harold W. Hartwell Court, twenty-five units 
across from the Hale-Howard industrial park, completed 
1975.It was later nicknamed "Fort Apache" by local 
residents and employees. 


The end 
located 
in 
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CHAPTER VI 


NEW CONCEPTS 

In addition to the external problems faced by the LHA with 
the federal and state governments, labor unions at construction 
sites, crime, etc., the agency also had to combat internal 
problems. In order to manage and maintain the housing projects 
effective - ^, relationships between management and maintenance had 
to run smoothly. As in any experimental private corporation, the 
LHA's poor employee relations and policies required adjustment. 
Maintenance employees found the only effective method to change 
policy was to form a union. 

Thomas Cashman and Francis McMahon are now maintenance 
supervisors at the LHA, and as such, they are no longer covered 
by the local 877B International Union of Operating Engineers, but 
they were its originators in the Lowell public housing 
facilities. Like the other supervisors, they worked their ways 
up through the ranks, Cashman as a fireman and McMahon as a 
maintenance aide. William "Sammy" Deignan, also a supervisor, 
has not been at the LHA as many years as Cashman and McMahon 
(close to thirty years each), but he, too, remembers what 
conditions were like before the union became an active force. 
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Another union, the Building Service Employees Local 373 
AFL-CIO, had been installed in November, 1957, but the men had 
asked to be released from it to form their own a few years 
later. Apparently, it was not a particularly powerful 
organization. What were the main reasons why these determined 
men felt a union was necessary? McMahon gave three reasons: "To 
take the politics out of it... promotions... protect ion.The 
question of promotions was certainly a key factor, but the three 
men also agree "unfair labor practices" was also an underlying 
reason. 

Before the union was formed, there was no seniority list, and 
all promotions came from the LHA board of directors. Many good 
men were overlooked as a result, bringing the old question of 
political favoritism to mind. Cashman explained, "It wouldn’t 
matter if a man had the ability, talent, or anything else; if he 
didn't know any of the (LHA) commissioners, he was never 
recognized for promotion." The union created a seniority 
list upon which further appointments have been based. 

The "unfair labor practices" are evidence that the LHA did 
not know how to deal with its employees any better than it or the 
construction company did with its laborers during the 
construction of North Common Village. After some twenty-odd 
years, it had not succeeded in this sphere. And of course, 
disgruntled employees are less likely to do their jobs as 
proficiently as they would have if they felt their efforts were 
appreciated. This could, in turn, reverberate on the tenants 
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whom these employees were hired to serve. It was then in the 
LHA's self-interest to treat its workers as fairly as possible. 

Cashman related an incident that happened to him while 

working as a fireman. He worked ten days in a row and received 

four days off, but did not receive any overtime pay (time and a 

half) for his work beyond forty hours. Deignan recalled, and 

McMahon and Cashman also recollected, that they did not receive 

pay for holidays, and if one had to work on a holiday, he was 

required to take another day off, M at their (LHA's) choosing." 

If the holiday fell on your day off, you lost it and worked five 

days that week while everyone else worked only four. When 

Cashman complained about these policies to his foreman, "He told 

me this was a big ocean and I was in the smallest boat, so 'Don't 

7 8 

make any v?vesI ' " 

Sammy Deignan remembered working two or three shifts in a row 

and being called in at four o'clock in the morning to face "rats 

as big as cats...in some dark dank cellar." There is little 

question that these men were hard workers. "...Used to let them 

(these practices and conditions) slide by, but after a while, it 

7 9 

starts eating at you..." 

This is why the union came in, why it was needed. McMahon 
and Cashman were the ring leaders, and they received a lot of the 
credit but also the brunt of the blame for stirring up trouble. 
But it was worth it. Now, the union and the LHA both follow 
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their contractural obligations, and the conditions for which the 
union was created have been eliminated for the most part, 
although there is still room for improvement. While Cashman and 
McMahon may have seemed like rabble rousers to the LHA 
administrators at the time of their efforts, the effect of their 
endeavors has been a more efficient and fair operation which 
cannot help but benefit all concerned. 

The "turnkey" method of housing development became the most 
revolutionary idea to hit public housing authorities in the late 
sixties. Lowell, in keeping with its fondness for experiment, 
joined the revolution. In March, 1969, the LHA advertised for 
local developers to submit proposals for housing constructed by 
the turnkey method. At the time, the agency claimed it had no 
definite plans for turnkey housing; it was just "feeling out the 
market." 

The market turned out to be quite receptive to the idea. 

Under this technique, Massachusetts statutes demanding 
competitive bidding were bypassed, thereby not requiring the LHA 
to accept the lowest bidder. It was free to determine which 
developer's plans most suited the needs of the prospective 
tenants. Cnee a company was chosen for the construction, the 
price was fixed by an agreement between HUD and the developer. 

The firm was responsible for the purchase of the site approved by 
HUD, and the buildings were constructed according to HUD 
guidelines. The developer was not paid until after the 
completion of the project and the approval of the local authority 
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as well as representatives from the federal government in order 
to assure that all guidelines were met. At that time, the 
project would be turned over to the local housing agency and they 
would "turn the key." 

Advantages of this method existed for both the local 
authority and the construction firm. If completed ahead of 
schedule, the company could make a profit because of the price 
being set in advance. However, if wages, material costs, or 
property costs rose between the time of the price set and the 
time these expenses were paid for, it was the responsibility of 
the firm to take the loss. Under the conventional method, the 
LHA would have had to absorb the loss. 

Not everyone was happy with the new concept, however. The 
Greater Lowell Central Labor Council attended the LHA meeting of 
May 20, 1969 to speak out against the turnkey notion. The labor 
representative on the board was Armand Mercier, but he strongly 
favored the idea. For a good part of his term, he was not 
officially recognized as the labor representative. He had been 
able to fill the labor seat because of his affiliation with the 
Insurance Agents' union while the previous representative was 
from the Building and Trades Council. 

The issue was not union wages. Turnkey, administered by the 
federal government, required Davis-Bacon wages (according to the 
Davis-Bacon act), an average of the union wages. The fear of the 
unions was that the contractor was free to hire non-union 
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workers. Their experience in other cities, as well as in Lowell, 
was that this would be the case. They also feared that the 
contracts would be awarded through political favoritism. 

Mercier, however, felt sure that the workers would in most cases, 
be union men anyway and he felt the new method would greatly 
benefit the city. In his mind, it turned out to be the best 
thing for the LHA and it did not hurt the unions, in the end. 

The Department of Labor and Industry went so far as to seek a 
permanent injunction against Lowell's first turnkey construction 
on the grounds that federal encouragement for the approach 
violated Massachusetts bidding laws. After winning a temporary 
injunction, it failed to acquire a permanent one. 80 

On January 14, 1970, Congressman F. Bradford Morse announced 
HUD approval for a loan of close to four million dollars for the 
construction of 208 elderly housing units by the turnkey method. 
The contract was given to the most expensive bidder, the Peabody 
Construction Company, but after careful evaluation of all 
proposals, the LHA felt it would get what it paid for. While the 
most expensive, it was the only proposal with all the important 
elderly features, which justified the higher cost. The plan 
included 130 apartments with bedroom alcoves and 78 one bedroom 
units. 

In order for construction to begin, the LHA needed the 
approval of the Lowell planning board. A parking waiver was 
required because there was not sufficient space to permit 
compliance with the city ordinance requirement of one parking 
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space per new housing unit. Besides, there would be no parking 
problem even with a limited number of spaces because the parking 
needs of the elderly were minimal. This was naturally granted, 
as it had been for the original elderly scattered sites. There 
was also a planning board provision that 850 square feet of land 
be allocated for each apartment, but the LHA plans were for only 
250 square feet per unit on the grounds that these units were 
significantly smaller than most, being all one bedroom or 
efficiency apartments. The planning board somewhat grudgingly 
met the LHA requests. In March, 1970, Arthur Hammar, chairman of 
the planning board, complained, "They come to us after getting 
approval of all the other agencies involved, and we're expected 
to give them a carte blanche so as not to hold up the 
project." 81 

Groundbreaking ceremonies for the high rise elderly 
development took place on August 17, 1970. The building, to be 
named for Mayor Dewey G. Archambault for his efforts in the 
construction of North Common Village, was expected to be 
completed in fifteen months, but only one year later, the LHA 
"turned the key." One more advantage was obviously the speed 
with which such construction took place because the long bidding 
process was bypassed, and the developer had the incentive of 
making a profit if he finished early. 

On July 30, 1971, HUD made its first inspection but was not 
entirely satisfied and suggested some minor adjustments. It did 
not, at this time, issue a "Memorandum of Acceptance for 
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Occupancy" (MAO). Each day's delay in accepting the building 
cost the Peabody Construction Company $250 in interest. The 
board of the LHA had considered accepting it without HUD’s MAO, 
but Executive Director Walter Samuels discouraged them from doing 
so for fear of further friction with the federal department. 
Chairman Mercier, however, stated that if the MAO was not issued 
after the second HUD inspection, the LHA would probably then 
accept it without federal consent. But fortunately, this was not 
necessary; the MAO was issued August 4, 1971. 

Two days later, the LHA "turned the key." Lowell would have 
been the first city in the state to complete a turnkey project, 
but Quincy had finished one only two weeks earlier. More than 
five hundred applications were received for the 208 units, and on 
August 17, 1971, Mr. and Mrs. John Kelley became the first 
tenants to move into the Archambault Towers. About a month 
later, all of the apartments were filled. 

While many people, LHA's dynamic Chairman Armand Mercier 
among them, viewed the project as an answer to housing authority 
prayers, then Executive Director Walter Samuels saw some 
drawbacks. Samuels does not now agree entirely with City Manager 
B. Joseph Tully and present LHA chairman Warren Griffin that 
turnkey is the best method, at least not the original turnkey 
plans. Samuels, with the benefit of hindsight we all have, 
thinks turnkey should be confined to scattered sites projects in 
keeping with the federal government intention to do away with the 
conventional housing project and eliminate "project-itis." "The 
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idea was a good one, but with everything good comes something 
bad," Samuels explained. Because of lack of supervision, which 
was corrected in later efforts, "Standards were not met, plumbing 
was put in that could not be replaced... Because it was an 
experiment, there were abuses to the program." 82 

Meanwhile, as the LHA experimented with new methods of 
housing development, it was faced with the old problems of 
housing maintenance. The two oldest projects, North Common 
Village and the Chelmsford Street site, while in need of some 
renovations, were the least of the LHA's worries. All of the 
media and public attention was focused on the state-aided 
project, Julian D. Steele, and the Bishop Markham Village, the 
high-rise family development on outer Gorham Street. 

During the time of the executive directorship of George 
Flanagan, in 1964, City Councilor George O’Meara, Jr., suggested 
that an investigation be conducted in response to complaints he 
had received of unsanitary conditions at Bishop Markham Village. 
The investigation, attended by City Manager P. Harold Ready, 
members of the city council, and the LHA, revealed defaced 
corridor walls and ceilings and refuse accumulation in public 
areas. Conditions were particularly bad in the three story 
buildings which contained the larger apartments and hence the 

O 7 

larger families with the most children. Lowell was beginning 
to see the ill effects of housing families in concentrated areas, 
i.e., large single structures in one location. 
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Flanagan responded to the probe in a letter to the city 
council, noting that according to the lease, the tenants were 
responsible for some cleaning. The lease read that the tenants: 

agree to follow all rules and regulations prescribed by the 
management concerning the use and care of the premises and of 
any common or community space, including stairhalls, walls, 
playgrounds, community rooms, etc. 84 

Without the cooperation of the tenants, maintenance was very 
difficult, especially with lack of funds for a full sized 
maintenance staff. Rents at the project were as low as $35 per 
month, and the LHA still had delinquent accounts, giving credence 
to State Auditor Thomas Buckley’s demands for rent collection 
earlier in the decade. 

The city council recognized that only a small percentage of 
the residents were responsible for the damages. Out of concern 
that the situation be remedied, the tenants of Bishop Markham 
Village, in February, 1966, formed a tenant organization, to act 
as a unified body in making requests for repairs to the LHA and 
also to keep a check and control on those tenants who were 
causing the damage. 

The Julian D. Steele residents also formed a Neighborhood 
Council about the same time. Conditions there were worse than at 
the federal project. On August 28, 1966, Bob Latteroute, 
president of that tenant organization, bluntly stated, "The 

o r 

Shaugnessy Terrace housing project is a disgrace." The 
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disgrace included litter, broken glass, inoperative refrigerators 
due to rotted insulation, and exceedingly damp floors and walls. 

But the LHA was suffering from a no-win financial situation. 
Without the necessary funds, it was powerless to correct the 
problems that existed at the project. As a state project, it 
received a very tiny subsidy, but it also had a large amount of 
money tied up in non-payment of rents. In 1966, thirty percent 
of the tenants were under legal action for rent delinquency. In 
addition, lack of tenant cooperation in minor areas such as 
littering the grounds forced the maintenance workers to occupy 
their time picking up scattered garbage instead of doing 
repairs. The resident turnover rate was forty percent a year. 
Walter Samuels explained at the time that, "After tenants move 
out, the units often look like mine shafts. We have to spend up 

o A 

to two months in some cases rehabilitating them." 

Consequently, the residents lose out in that the maintenance men 
are occupied in these efforts, and the LHA loses in that the 
units go unrented for two months. 

In late 1967, the LHA allocated money from a thin reserve 
fund to install new appliances at Julian D. Steele and to improve 
the negative image so as to lower the high turnover rate. 

Similar efforts were made at Bishop Markham. The LHA also filed 
for more funds to upgrade the federal project. 
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In the early seventies, it appeared that the state housing 
projects in Massachusetts were in significantly worse condition 
than the federal housing units. As Walter Samuels would 
repeatedly argue, it all came down to money. Without the funds, 
the hands of the LHA and other local housing authorities were 
tied. The state projects in Boston, Lynn, and Chelsea were 
approaching bankruptcy just as quickly as was Shaugnessy Terrace 
in Lowell. Because the project had been constructed through a 
temporary financing plan by floating a 2.5 million dollar bond, 
it had to be refinanced annually. In 1970, interest rates were 
much higher than they were at the time of construction. 
Consequently, less money was available for LHA maintenance and 
services. Requests for modernization funds in 1968 and 1969 were 
denied because the state simply did not have the money to give. 
Julian D. Steele was too old to qualify for any federal funds. 

In January, 1970, a Lowell Sun article by Carolyn Miegel 
discussed a recent code inspection at Julian D. Steele which 
described the project as "suitable for human habitation," but the 
reporter added, "just barely." 87 Because it was built as an 
emergency measure to aid veterans, the Shaugnessy Terrace housing 
lacked months of aesthetic planning. There was a very tiny plot 
of land designated as a play area; the buildings were designed as 
barracks; there were no benches and very minimal landscaping. In 
addition, at this time, the residents were suffering from broken 
windows, heating difficulties, rats and roaches, decaying 
flooring, hazardous appliances, and long waits for any response 
to the naturally numerous maintenance calls. The code inspector, 
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William McCarthy, recognized that most of the code violations at 
the project were due to age and deterioration and knew the 
problems would have to wait to be corrected. "It would be silly 
to condemn the buildings if the authority just doesn't have the 
money to make the improvements. None of the units are unfit for 

O O 

human habitation." There were six maintenance men assigned 
to the state project. 

In late 1970, the state finally came through with the much 
needed funds. The authorities were assisted when Governor 
Francis Sargent signed a bill increasing the state's share of the 
authority's interest payment from 4 percent to 6 percent. For 
Lowell, this meant that the LHA would only have to pay out 
$40,000 instead of the $98,000 that it paid the previous year. 

The state, at this time, also agreed to distribute through the 
Department of Community Affairs (DCA), fifteen million dollars to 
the cities exclusively for the renovations of the state housing 
projects. Walter Samuels jokingly remarked in August of that 
year, "We only need about 14.5 million dollars of the entire 15 
million for the Shaugnessy Terrace project, and we can leave the 
rest for the other authorities in the state." The LHA could 
have, realistically, made use of the entire state allocation! 

The LHA also had the large expense, $10,000 per year in the 
early seventies, of dealing with multiple family housing's most 
consistent tenant - the cockroach. In 1984, one member of North 
Common Village's maintenance department astutely remarked, 
"Multiple family housing means roaches... Even check the 
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dictionary!" In August, 1970, tenants of Julian D. Steele 
complained of an exceptionally bad situation on 79 Chippewa 
Street, an apartment that had been vacant for almost two months. 
It had not, evidently, been cleaned since the tenant moved out, 
leaving food and debris behind. The apartment was described by 
other residents as wall-to-wall roaches, smelling of dead 
animals, and as a home for rats. Other tenants who made sincere 
efforts to keep their units clean were faced with roaches 
constantly arriving from the neighboring unit. Such extreme 

conditions were the exception rather than the rule. The LHA 
tried as best as was possible with limited funds and the few 
uncooperative tenants, to maintain a safe, sanitary environment. 
However, even today in the manager’s office at North Common 
Village, a cockroach can occasionally be seen attempting to 
escape the fleas by hiding in a coffee mug. Pest control will 
continue to be a challenge for the LHA in the future. 

As the LHA did battle with the DCA for state modernization 
funds for Julian D. Steele and scattered elderly sites, it also 
faced negotiations with HUD and the tenant City-Wide 
Modernization Council (CWMC). The federal modernization program 
required a city-organized council of tenants to participate 
actively in the determination of needed funds for renovations and 
repairs. The state housing project tenants lacked this mandatory 
advantage and so were required to take it upon themselves to form 
a representative organization that could meet with the LHA. The 
federal plan also recognized the need for social, as well as 
physical, rehabilitation of the projects. 
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After months of debate, the LHA and the CWMC agreed on a 
proposal to submit to HUD, just in time to be considered for 
funding in May of 1971. The receipt of funds, however, suffered 
serious delay. One of the major setbacks concerned 
reconciliation between the small amount of money allocated by HUD 
and the extensive plans of the CWMC. The LHA criticized HUD's 
duplicity in encouraging the tenants' councils to concentrate 
tremendous efforts on modernization plans when the funds 
designated for the program were insufficient to fulfill them. 

The CWMC also insisted that HUD withhold any and all funds until 
the LHA signed a memo guaranteeing the intentions of the 
authority to enforce the plans in the joint CWMC/LHA proposal. 

The local agency had refused to sign it until the tenants and the 
LHA could agree on priorities in the proposal since their 
finances would be limited.^ 


Of the four million dollars expected from the federal 
government, the LHA only received $750,000 in 1971, $350,000 of 
which was already earmarked for new wiring at North Common 
Village. The $750,000 was given only after the LHA signed a 
"memo of understanding" as insisted upon by the CWMC. The 
tenants actually jeopardized their own funding with their demands. 


State and federal funds were put to immediate use for the 
re-siding of Julian D. Steele and the installation of new 
appliances and cabinets in the federal projects, respectively. 

In late 1973 and early 1974, the LHA would have to allocate 
$35,000 in modernization funds for the de-leading of the exterior 
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door frames and window casings of the Julian D. Steele project 
and North Common Village. Extensive modernization efforts, as 
capital became available, continue to the present day. 

Former LHA Chairman Armand Mercier filled the executive 
director's seat during the battle for modernization. Many people 
criticized the CWMC, composed of tenants, as detrimental to the 
modernization effort. Mercier, however, when asked more than ten 
years later if the council helped or hindered the program, 
replied that, of course, it had helped. While it was another 
level of bureaucracy to be dealt with by the LHA, it helped in 
making sure the authority fulfilled its commitment. Mercier 
remarked that who would know better what needed to be done than 
the people who lived there? Because of this attitude that 
Mercier gained the respect of the tenants. Joan Sienkiewicz 
McGann, a tenant activist at Julian D. Steele frequently in 
conflict with Mercier and the LHA, recently referred to Mercier 
as "the only politician I’ve ever known of, who is also such a 
humanist...It may have seemed that we were always on opposing 
sides, but Armand always voted for what was best for the 
tenants. He recognized that we tenants were people too."^ 

Perhaps it was for that reason that Mercier, while still 
board chairman in 1970, was such a strong advocate of the idea of 
having a city-appointed tenant representative on the board as one 
of its five members. Four members were appointed by the city 
manager with the approval of the city council and one was a state 
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appointment. At the time the appointment was made, the city 
manager was James Sullivan. 


It appeared in July of 1970, that the city council was 
divided and uncertain about such a revolutionary step as a tenant 
representative on a board designed to vote on policy measures 
directly affecting public housing tenants. Councilor John 
Mahoney was actively in favor of the proposal. He felt the 
tenants should have some say in the decision making of the LHA. 

He declared, "It is a good time for the city administration to 
show its good faith in participatory democracy." 92 There was 
no law at this point requiring such an appointment, but certain 
other housing authority boards had tenant members. Boston's 
board of five had two tenant representatives. 

Councilor Samuel Pollard's political philosophy, however, 
differed somewhat from Mahoney's. Pollard allegedly called the 
notion "silly" and remarked, "We can go just so far in allowing 
people to determine their own rights." 9 ^ Pollard's motion to 
dissolve a sub-committee on health department reorganization, 
chaired by Mahoney, and Councilor Leo Farley's motion to dissolve 
a drug sub-committee chaired by Councilor Paul Tsongas came into 
question at the time as too coincidental. Both Mahoney and 
Tsongas were in favor of the tenant representative proposal and 
both were publicly committed to the removal of City Manager 
Gallagher. Since both Farley and Pollard were Gallagher 
advocates, some people questioned whether the vote concerning the 
LHA appointment may have had other political implications. 
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The HUD Act of 1970 encouraged such a measure, thereby giving 
legal assurance to any appointment of a tenant by the city 
manager. In March, 1971, City Manager James Sullivan appointed 
Agnes Davis, a tenant of the North Common Village, to the LHA 
board of commissioners. The city council confirmed the 
appointment on a 7:1:1 vote, with Pollard the only vote against 
Sullivan's choice, and Farley voting "present." Agnes Davis had 
a history of strong commitment to the community. She was a 
member of the Acre Model Neighborhood Organization board and a 
participant in its Health and Social Service Task Force, on the 
board of directors of Community Teamwork, Inc., and a member of 
the Greater Lowell Legal Services board. She also worked for the 
Retarded Adult Recreation Association and the Lowell Association 
for Retarded Children. 

Armand Mercier described her as "a godsend for the tenants." 
She was "ideal" because she was a moderate tenant advocate. If 
she felt the tenants were justified, she fought for them. But if 
they were wrong, she recognized that the LHA was doing what would 
be best for all concerned. A more militant tenant activist would 
have alienated the other members of the board. With Davis' 
appointment, the tenants had a strong coalition on the board. 
Mildred Trainer, Mercier, and Davis formed a majority of three 
votes on the board, and they were three very tenant oriented 
votes.^ When Walter Samuels stepped down to the position of 
executive director in late 1971, Davis received 373 verifiable 
letters from the tenants, over 300 of which endorsed Mercier for 
the position of LHA executive director. 
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CHAPTER VII 


HEADACHES 

Perhaps if a tenant representative had been appointed sooner, 
the LHA could have avoided some difficult times by being more 
aware of the circumstances that existed at its housing projects. 
All of the changes and new concepts developed by the LHA had 
social, political, or economic impact, whether they were in the 
sphere of construction methods like turnkey, the notion of tenant 
representation, the organization of tenant councils, or 
modernization efforts. But one of the most progressive social 
changes was the awareness of a need to racially integrate the 
housing projects of Lowell. The integration, it was agreed, 
should not be forced, but the channels had to be open for 
integration to occur naturally. 

In April, 1953, U.S. District Court Judge Alexander Holtzoff 
ruled that blacks could be legally barred from federal housing 
projects where equal facilities were available elsewhere. This 
discriminatory ruling was based on the "separate but equal" 
doctrine established in Plessy v. Ferguson by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in 1896. It was not until after the precedent setting 
case, Brown v. Board of Education in 1954, which overruled Plessy 
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and determined that segregation in public schools was 
unconstitutional, that housing authorities, and later all 
landlords, could be taken to court for discriminatory practices. 

In 1970, Community Teamwork, Inc. (CTI), a local anti-poverty 
agency, conducted a study of the problems of the minority 
population for the City Human Relations Commission. The agency 
composed a list of twenty-one black families, living in either 
Bishop Markham Village or Shaugnessy Terrace, who were refused 
transfer requests to other projects. CTI director Leo Desjarlais 
felt it was a little too coincidental that there were no 
minorities at either North Common or Chelmsford Street. 

Executive Director Walter Samuels denied any discrimination at 
the LHA. The LHA also questioned CTI's investigation because it 
had never seen nor requested to see the LHA files in order to 
know the circumstances surrounding the placement of the 
twenty-one families in question. J 

As a result of all the publicity, the Massachusetts 
Commission Against Discrimination (MCAD) became involved and the 
situation escalated into a class action suit on the grounds that 
a pattern of discrimination existed. The suit resulted because 
the LHA refused to open all of its files to MCAD. It did, when 
asked, open specific files requested but refused to allow 
indiscriminate scrutiny unless it was directed to do so by the 
courts. The LHA felt that this would have been an invasion of 
tenant privacy. 
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The LHA did admit that a racial imbalance existed at the 


Lowell housing projects, but that this was not intentional. It 
denied that any discrimination was being practiced. LHA policy 
was partly to blame. A prospective tenant was allowed to turn 
down three offered units before his/her name would be placed at 
the bottom of the admission waiting list. Because Julian D. 
Steele was the worst project, there were more vacancies there. 
Also, because it was a state project, it lacked the federal 
projects' one year residency requirement. In reference to 
transfer requests of some black tenants, the LHA explained that 
its policy required that in order for a transfer to be granted, 
the tenant had to be in need of additional rooms or medical 
conditions had to exist making the present unit inappropriate for 
the tenant. The Suffolk Superior Court, however, ruled in favor 
of the MCAD, thereby forcing the LHA to comply with MCAD requests 
to open LHA records to examination. The LHA decided not to 
appeal the ruling but did file a demurrer with the court, 
expressing its concern over tenant privacy. 

Less than four months later, the MCAD's terms of 
conciliation, "an affirmative program of non-discrimination," as 
it was called by its creators, was rejected by the LHA. The LHA, 
in an hour long executive session, chose to reject the proposal 
because "the members of the Lowell Housing Authority are not 
satisfied that the MCAD has established that racial 
discrimination exists in the LHA."96 The LHA particularly 
disagreed with MCAD demands that preferential transfer to 
all-white projects be given to minorities. The LHA offered an 
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alternate agreement, (several of them, actually), whereby the LHA 
would develop new admission and transfer policies to be submitted 
to the MCAD in forty-five days. Instead of preferential 
transfer, the LHA suggested that every fifth apartment to become 
vacant be given to a minority person. It also promised to notify 
the Spanish-American Center and the NAACP of its intent to 
correct its all-white staff and its desire for the assistance of 
those two organizations in doing so. It also proposed that of 
the three choices given prospective tenants, one would be 
required to be in a different project from the others. The MCAD, 
however, rejected all of these alternate agreements and scheduled 
a public hearing for the anniversary of the birth of Abraham 

Q 7 

Lincoln, the Great Emancipator, February 12, 1971. After 
many months of negotiations, the two groups resolved the issue. 

At that time, the first black family had already moved into the 
Chelmsford Street project, and the LHA had hired its first 
Spanish speaking employee, a Brazilian named Christiana Pereira. 

Armand Mercier remarked in retrospect that "It was a sad time 
for the authority because we were judged wrongly... there was 
never any discrimination to the degree of the suit." But the end 
result was increased awareness on the part of the LHA, so Mercier 
concedes, it all worked out fine in the end. Mercier related 
that he had tried, before the suit was initiated, to move 
different black families to North Common Village, but no one 
wanted to be the first black family in the neighborhood. The 
area around Bishop Markham Village was predominantly black as 
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As controversy occurred over where certain tenants would 
live, the LHA was put in a difficult position by the government 
in deciding how much these tenants would have to pay. The Brooke 
Amendment limited the rents paid by tenants in federal housing 
projects who were receiving public assistance to twenty-five 
percent of their income. The federal government, however, set up 
a subsidy plan to make up the loss to the housing authorities. 

The Baby Brooke Act of 1970 was passed by the state legislature 
to limit rents in state projects for the elderly to twenty-five 
percent. In 1971, Massachusetts extended Baby Brooke to include 
family housing tenants. 
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The subsidy program, however, did not operate very smoothly. 
Many housing authorities implemented the new limits soon after 
the act was passed in the state legislature, but the state was 
not prepared to reimburse them at that time. Even the federal 
government was late in delivering the funds. In April, 1972, the 
LHA received $183,000 from HUD for the Brooke subsidy. Lowell 
had implemented the Brooke Amendment the previous October. The 
majority of the rents at Lowell's federal projects decreased as a 
result. LHA Accountant, Gerald St. Armand said the LHA had a 
deficit of $450,000 due to the lowered rents and increased 
operating expenses. Director Mercier was assured that the rest 
of the $450,000 would be received by the LHA in installments in 
the course of the year. 

By August, the LHA had not received any more federal money, 
but it was not alone. The National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Organizations expressed its dismay over the large 
sums of money owed by the federal government to the local 
agencies. Not only had the LHA failed to receive back funds, but 
it was also owed $222,000 for operating subsidies for June, July, 
and August of that year. The funds had been appropriated by HUD 
but had not been distributed by the Office of Management and 
Budget. Mercier remarked, "We're slowly going under."100 
Later in August, the LHA received $306,000 from HUD for subsidies 
owed, with one more payment scheduled that year. 
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The conditions with the state Department of Community Affairs 
in relation to state subsidies were no better. In May of 1972, 
the Julian D. Steele project was operating on a $90,000 deficit. 
Up until this point, the LHA had been able to use reserve funds 
when state money had not been forthcoming, but the LHA reserve 
had been exhausted. St. Armand reported gloomily, "The margin of 
survival is becoming nil." 101 He warned that if the funds were 
not made available soon, the project would either be abandoned or 
the federal government would have to assume responsibility for 
its operation. 

Fortunately, neither of these possibilities occurred. The 
saving grace came from Governor Francis Sargent who submitted a 
deficit budget in order to pay Baby Brooke subsidies to local 
authorities. But the LHA board would delay implementation of 
Chapter 1114 of the state law (rent reduction clause) until the 
deficit budget was approved by the full legislature. The only 
alternative to waiting would be bankruptcy. 

The tenants at Julian D. Steele, unfortunately, failed to 
recognize that pragmatic necessity. In February, 1973, a rent 
strike, led by Joan Sienkiewicz, began at the state project. The 
group called themselves the Baby Brooke Rent Committee. Mercier 
expressed his concern: 

A rent strike at the project, by virtue of the project’s 
fiscal problems with a deficit budget, would only serve to 
hurt the very tenants we're all concerned about. 102 
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What is difficult to understand is why the tenants did not 
recognize the temporary needs of the LHA. The tenants were 
paying fair rent before the Baby Brooke Amendment. The state 
subsidy allowing for rents at twenty-five percent of adjusted 
income was in essence an outright grant. The residents received 
deductions of $300 per member of the household, as well as 
deductions for extraordinary medical expenses not covered by 
insurance, union dues, any special clothing or equipment for a 
job, Veterans Administration benefits and disability payments, 
tuition and fees, medical insurance, child support, and any 
expenses for a sick or incapacitated family member. In one case, 
a tenant was paying only twenty dollars a month after the 
implementation of Baby Brooke. He did, however, have an income 
of more than $6,000 per year in Veterans Administration income, 
which was not included as rent determining income. This rent did 
not even cover the monthly cost of utilities for the apartment, 
which was thirty-three dollars. The tenants were rebated for the 
time the LHA was unable to reduce their rents even though they 
were eligible according to the law. 

The Baby Brooke Rent Committee was denied a court order to 
restrain the LHA from evicting rent strikers for non-payment of 
rent. The LHA did, however, wait until the rebates were 
determined. Then, eviction notices went out in August, 1973, to 
twenty-two tenants whose delinquent accounts exceeded expected 
rebates. 
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Tenant activists at the Julian D. Steele project did make 
some positive strides, as well. In September, 1973, they filed 
suit against the state comptroller, Arthur McKinnon, to release 
state subsidy funds of $160,000. The sum included tenant 
rebates, but the incentive for the suit was an overdue oil bill 
of $45,000. There was only one month’s supply of oil left and 
the Union Oil Company of Boston justifiably refused to make 
further shipments until the overdue bill was paid. Two weeks 
after the suit was filed, the LHA received a partial payment of 
$142,000. 


In view of the success of the tenants, the LHA chose to 
follow their example in early 1974. At that time, the state owed 
$90,000 to the LHA for Julian D. Steele. $70,000 was for the 
large deficit of that amount at the project, including $2,500 for 
an overdrawn account. As a result of the lack of funds, the LHA 
had had to delay special police protection for the project as 
well as many maintenance programs. Given the choice of going to 
court against the DCA or turning the project back over to the 
state, the board voted in February to authorize LHA Attorney 
William H. Sullivan to start legal action. Less than three 
months later, the state released all the back payments due. 1 ^ 


On August 7, 1974, the public was made aware by a local 
newspaper article, that fiscal problems with the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts had not ended. The article reported that the LHA 
owed the city of Lowell $105,000 in PILOT money (i.e., payments 
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in lieu of taxes), for the Julian D. Steele project. The city 
had exempted the state elderly sites from paying PILOT money. 

The sum owed constituted eleven years of back payments. The city 
had received all the PILOT payments for the federal projects 
because they were paid directly through HUD subsidies. The city 
had been extremely cooperative with the authority because it knew 
of its tight financial situation. 

Brian Opert, director of housing management for the DCA, 
observed that as of fiscal 1973, PILOT monies were budgeted items 
on the budgets submitted to the state by the local authorities, 
so there was no valid reason for the debt for 1973 and 1974. 

Opert admitted that up until that point, all housing authorities 
with state projects were operating on deficit budgets so there 
was no money then to pay the city. Interestingly enough, the 
PILOT monies were not budgeted in the budgets for 1973 and 1974 
submitted by the LHA to the state. The DCA did not question the 
omission or correct the error, but approved both budgets. 
Apparently, the city was suffering because of lack of 
communication between the DCA and the local authority. 

The federal projects did not suffer nearly so badly as those 
of the state. Clearly, HUD had done more to provide for the 
local housing agencies, although at times, there still seemed to 
be plenty of room for even further efforts. In 1973, the local 
authorities were blaming the executive branch's lack of sympathy 
for subsidized housing programs. The LHA had been forced to dip 
heavily into reserve funds for its six federal projects. HUD 
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told the LHA that the total interim subsidy for the city would be 
$257,519 regardless of need. This was HUD's only affordable 
option. But for the LHA, this meant a large deficit. Total rent 
receipts for the six projects totalled $998,650, but an austere 
operating budget summed $1,440,000, leaving a gap that could not 
be filled with such a small subsidy. 

Similar subsidy restrictions would be made by HUD in later 
years and would be responsible for delays in maintenance, 
modernization, and services. After the LHA and the Boston 
Housing Authority appealed to Senator Brooke for more funds in 
early 1975, Brooke made a strong plea to HUD to increase 
operating subsidies especially for New England where heat and 
electricity costs had skyrocketed. Mercier had been denied a 
meeting with HUD to discuss the extreme deficit situation. The 
government failed to recognize that its investment would be in 
jeopardy if the local authorities were denied the funds to make 
necessary repairs, etc. at the federal housing projects. 

The situation was somewhat alleviated when HUD announced a 
new performance funding program in late March, 1975. It was 
intended to award efficient housing authorities and to penalize 
inefficient ones. Many authorities protested the plan, but it 
was clear at the time that a well-run agency like Lowell's would 
benefit. The utility cost funding would be the most advantageous 
part of the proposal. It called for such costs to be separate 
from other operating expenses which were under a 5.51 yearly 
increase limit. Utility costs were guaranteed 100% reimbursement 
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by the federal government assuming that consumption rates were 
normal. The formula would be based on a prototype expense level 
of an efficient housing authority such as the LHA. 105 

The LHA's total dependency on the state and federal 
governments was and is a determining factor in the implementation 
of programs for the public housing projects. Later modernization 
efforts would reemphasize this dependency. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


TAKING PROGRESSIVE STEPS 

The reign of Armand Mercier, both as LHA chairman and as 
executive director, witnessed the most active part of the LHA's 
history of experimentation. Strong leadership, maintained by 
both the support of the tenants and the LHA employees, made many 
of the efforts to improve public housing in the late sixties and 
the seventies possible. One of the programs, which was dissolved 
by a new administration, was the creation of a department of 
social services. 

As it appeared that the social aspects of the projects 
required as much attention as the physical aspects, the LHA hired 
a full-time social worker and a part-time assistant to attempt to 
deal with the surfacing problems of project life. By 1972, it 
was realized that this was an insufficient staff to handle 
adequately the needs of all the tenants. HUD granted the LHA 
$30,000 for a social service program after the LHA submitted a 
request based on a proposal by Mercier. 
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Unfortunately, differences between the tenant CWMC and the 
LHA resulted in delays. The LHA plan was for the LHA to hire one 
social service director and one part-time assistant director, to 
organize and direct four tenant aides and to develop extensive 
programs to benefit the tenants, i.e., training programs, nursing 
instruction, etc. The CWMC wanted the entire program to be run 
by the tenants who would be contracted by the LHA to do the 
work. Because of the inability to compromise, Mercier warned 
Cliff Robinson, chairman of the CWMC, that if the situation was 
not soon resolved (it now being October, 1972), the LHA would 
lose the federal allocation. Fortunately, this did not happen, 
as the two groups reconciled their differences after the LHA 
proposed to hire the four tenant aides through the CWMC and to 
retain the present part-time assistant with the stipulation that 
when the position became vacant, it could be filled by the CWMC. 
The LHA did still insist on hiring its own director, and this was 
eventually agreed upon by the tenants. 10 ^ 

The program had its successes and its failures, as do all new 
undertakings. Under Director Eugene O'Neil, less than a year 
later, a health clinic was set up for North Common Village run by 
the Lowell General Hospital and the Visiting Nurses Association 
under O'Neil's supervision. Lowell State College nursing 
students made regular visits to elderly tenants to teach them and 
assist them in health care practices. Social Service Director 
Julie Mirras obtained grants for successful ventures like the 
"Chore Program" whereby elderly tenants were provided with 
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housekeeping assistance. These are but a few of the enterprises 
undertaken by the Social Services Department. 

The failure revolved around HUD's insistence that tenants 

(tenant aides) should administer social services to other 

tenants. Some tenants resented their neighbor's knowledge of 

their personal lives. In some cases, it appeared that the aides 

were in as much need of social services as were the other 

tenants. Many of them had little or no qualifications for the 

job. The program's originators insist it would have continued to 

function as a department and would have been successful if it had 

10 7 

been run by an entirely professional staff. 

The administration that followed Mercier, characterized by 
current Executive Director Victor Normand and Chairman Warren 
Griffin, dissolved the program partly because they felt the staff 
was not adequately qualified. They expressed the belief that any 
social services should be administered by outside organizations 
not affiliated with the LHA. Normand argued that living in 
public housing should be an economic decision. He fears that 
with social services, it becomes more than that, and there is the 
strong possibility that the number of permanent, lifetime 
residents would increase because they would not want to leave 
those free services. Griffin maintains that the professional 
staff needed to properly operate such a department is not an 
affordable option. Despite the fact that the LHA has taken on 
the responsibility of housing the elderly who have many needs 
that could be fulfilled by a social service program, Griffin 
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says he would oppose such a plan even if the funds were available 
through a state or federal grant. 

Mercier, when given the lack of funds argument, dismissed it 
as a reflection of the different priorities of the present LHA 
administration. Perhaps Mercier's own background of poverty 
makes him more sympathetic to the needs of the poor who become 
residents of public housing. He recently reacted to the news 
that social services had been eliminated by the LHA: 

That's too bad...I've always maintained that we have to go 
beyond the brick and mortar in providing services for 
low-income people... have to go inside the apartment and find 
out what the social problems are...find out why we have 
single parent families, why kids are getting pregnant 
prematurely, why a father's an alcoholic...maybe we can do 
something...(We need to) deal with that the same way we deal 
with the roof over their heads...the formation of a social 
services delivery system is equally as important as the 
delivery of maintenance services. 109 

Mercier concedes that problems did exist in hiring tenant aides 
but feels that if something is wrong, it should be changed, not 
eliminated. 

Over time, leased housing was a concept that was changed 
periodically by the federal and state governments to meet the 
needs of society, but was not eliminated. Section 23 leased 
housing was a possible option during the Hale-Howard 
controversy. During the early seventies, the LHA became 
responsible for many leased housing units under a state rental 
assistance program similar to Section 23, called 707 leased 
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housing and later through a new federal leased housing program 
that took the place of Section 23, Section 8. 

The state DCA encouraged the idea of leased housing by giving 
low interest financing through the Massachusetts Housing Finance 
Agency (MHFA) to builders and developers who promised to make the 
rents for one fourth of their development priced for low income. 
Leased housing was the perfect solution. It resolved the age old 
conflict between the private and public sectors by giving private 
industry an opportunity, and sufficient inducement to utilize the 
opportunity, to provide for low-income families. 

HUD also supported the concept of rehabilitated leased 
housing as well as new construction leased housing. This sparked 
an interest among developers in making use of existing structures 
when feasible. This was intended to raise the standards of 
privately owned dwellings. 

In 1975, a related federal program, Section 8 of the Housing 
Assistance Payments Program, came to the surface and eventually 
replaced Section 23 in Lowell. Section 8 was based upon the 
premise that lack of money, not lack of housing facilities, leads 
to housing crises. Consequently, there were three categories for 
Section 8: new construction, rehabilitation, and existing 
housing. If it was determined by the LHA that an applicant was 
eligible for public housing, he/she was then given a rent 
certificate, at which time the prospective tenant was responsible 
to find an apartment in the private sector and negotiate a fair 
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market rent with the landlord. The tenant only paid the rent 
he/she would have paid living in a housing project, but the local 
authority, with federal funds, made up the difference. The deal 
was set only after the LHA inspected the apartment and was 
satisfied that there were no code violations and that it lived up 
to HUD guidelines. This was different from Section 23 in that 
the lease was with the tenant, not the LHA. 110 

One of the biggest problems with this program, which is still 
in operation today, has been unreasonable fair market rent limits 
set by HUD. Many landlords say they cannot afford to participate 
in the program because it does not allow for the expense of 
improvements that have to be made to the property in the course 
of the lease. Walter Samuels describes this as an unfortunate 
problem because he feels Section 8 housing subsidies have been 
the best improvement in public housing by the federal 
government. Samuels regards Section 8 as the solution to 
providing safe, sanitary, and secure housing, the goal of the 
LHA, because under the program, the tenant fits right into the 
neighborhood and the density problems of a large project do not 
exist. But he sees the economic dilemma as something which could 
defeat Section 8. "The very nature of the beast is to devour 
itself." 111 

Another conflict occurred between Community Teamwork, Inc. 
(CTI) and the LHA concerning Section 8. CTI was authorized to 
administer Section 8 housing in communities which lacked housing 
authorities. CTI did, however, take it upon itself to administer 
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the program in Lowell in spite of the activities of the LHA. 

While it may seem that the efforts of two organizations should be 
twice as beneficial, the dual administration has caused some 
confusion among tenants and landlords. The question as to whose 
sphere the program falls into is not limited to Lowell, but 
extends statewide. 

The implementation of state legislation for Chapter 705 

housing in 1974 further set the stage for rehabilitation in 

Lowell's residential districts. Because of a federal moratorium 

on new public housing, the state took on the responsibility of 

offering local communities alternate programs. Under 705, the 

local housing authorities were authorized by the DCA to purchase 

units, in many cases rehabilitate them, and then sublet them to 

eligible low-income families. Mercier put a stipulation on the 

LHA's proposal for 705 housing that no more than twenty-five 

units be located in the same area. This was to prevent the 

"project" image. Lowell's 705 housing on Middlesex, Astor, and D 

streets consists of only three units. The 705 Neighborhood 

Improvement Program, constituting a substantial rehabilitation 

job, was located on Grand, Ware, and Howard Streets after much 

neighborhood objection to low-income neighbors. Its nineteen 

112 

units were first ready for occupancy in 1980. x 

While rehabilitation of leased housing units seemed to be a 
major step, it was little compared to the rehabilitation 
revolution that was to take place in conjunction with the 
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revitalization of historic Lowell. In 1975, the LHA planned 
another ninety elderly units for Lowell under the federal turnkey 
method. The project, which would win an award of merit in the 
1978 Homes for Better Living Program judged by the American 
Institute of Architects, almost never got off the ground. It was 
the alternate site and suffered from strong criticism and 
objections. 

There were two main sites being considered for the elderly 
units. On a 3:2 vote, Commissioners Sousa, Martin, and Golden 
voted for a Wentworth Avenue site which would be rejected by 
HUD. During the course of the plans for the turnkey project, 
those three members of the LHA were constantly under fire for 
alleged political interference that risked jeopardizing LHA 
plans. Before the first site was voted for, City Manager Paul 
Sheehy had temporarily suspended the three for "misconduct in 
office" in relation to Martin's son being hired for a LHA 
position and Golden's election to the LHA chairman's seat. The 
suspension, however, was declared null and void by Superior Court 
Judge James Roy.^^ 

The other site considered and voted for by Commissioners 
Davis and Dunfey was a mill rehabilitation site at the Pilling 
Shoe Company, near Francis Gatehouse on the Pawtucket canal. The 
first site had the lowest cost proposal but the land was not 
considered by HUD to be the best possible site. It would have 
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required major site improvements due to the water content of the 
land. The mill site was approved by the LHA board to be an 
alternate if HUD failed to approve the Wentworth Avenue location. 


Despite objections from abuttors whom the developer tried to 
accommodate at a later time, the Pilling Shoe mill was considered 
by many to be the ideal site. In July, 1975, the city foreclosed 
on the mill for non-payment of $96,000 worth of taxes. The mill 
was located beside the Heritage State Park and its use for 
elderly housing was believed to tie in very well with urban park 
concepts. Its renovation would contribute to the historical 
revitalization efforts. The labor organizations, which 
originally opposed the turnkey method, were concerned by the 
LHA's delay in discarding the Wentworth site after HUD's warning 
that the project would be cancelled if the site was not changed. 
Labor favored the turnkey project and its location near Francis 
Gatehouse. Finally, on October 29, 1975, the mill site was 
approved by a slim 3:2 vote. The proposal by Endevor, Inc. was 
officially accepted. 

Just as the project was cleared to begin, charges of a 
"French Connection" operating in Lowell caused a month's delay 
and a rocky start. City Councilor Armand LeMay requested an 
investigation in January, 1976 to clear his name. LeMay's 
closest political advisor and friend was Armand Mercier. By 
coincidence, LeMay was a construction supervisor for Peabody 
Construction Company, the firm that had been hired by Endevor, 



Inc. for some construction work. An investigation by the city 
manager’s office revealed no evidence of any turnkey regulatory 
violations or any other ethical wrongdoings. 114 

In response to the city council's 6:3 vote to request the 
city manager to conduct an inquiry, LHA Commissioner Gail Dunfey 
defended Mercier: 

I am disappointed and insulted at this stage of the game, 
when HUD is sending memos saying get this show on the road, 
that locally some people are taking potshots at our executive 
director and other public officials. 115 

On May 1, 1976, the "Groundbreaking," which consisted of 
shoveling piles of wooden rubble in the eighty year old mill 
building, took place. The project was highly praised by Governor 
Michael Dukakis and State Planner Frank Keefe as innovative and 
exciting. Mercier explained that, 

This is the first venture by the Lowell Housing Authority to 
preserve the architectural beauty of the past, applying the 
standards of the present, for the benefit of the senior 
citizens of the future. 116 

State Representative Philip Shea criticized the "Francis 
Gatehouse Mill" as unpopular among the city's elderly who, having 
worked in mills all their lives, did not wish to spend the rest 
of their days in one. He also charged that rehabilitation was 
more expensive than new construction. Mercier denied this, but 
Shea evidently did not recognize the historical value of the 
project as well as the dollar figures. Catherine Main, a tenant 
at the mill in 1977, was angered by Shea. She was a former mill 
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employee and she loved living there. It was so beautiful, she 
insisted, there was no way one could be reminded of noisy 
machines, etc. Even though the mill is located away from 
shopping areas, she said she did not mind because she had always 
had to take buses and cabs in other places where she had lived in 
Lowell. I-'- 7 

Clearly, the seventies marked a particular concern for the 
housing of the elderly, both in new construction and in mill 
rehabilitation. Together, the Father Morrissette Manor on 
Hildreth Street and the Archie Kenefik Manor on Stackpole Street 
would provide an additional 99 units of elderly housing for the 
city. 

The Hildreth Street project, while planned first, was 
completed for occupancy after Kenefik Manor because of design 
changes, bidding delays, and state funding difficulties. It was 
originally designed to be one hundred units, was increased to 
130, and finally dropped to fifty-seven. The manor was dedicated 
to Father "Spike" Morrissette, a popular local priest. 

The Stackpole Street manor was not a turnkey project like the 
Francis Gatehouse Mill because it was a state project, but it was 
a mill rehabilitation. This time, the mill to be renovated was 
owned by the Immaculate Conception Church which used it for 
various Catholic organizations to hold meetings and social events 
at different times in the building’s history. It was originally 
the home of Barry Shoe Company; now it provides forty-two homes 
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for elderly citizens of Lowell. It was named for "Mr. Senior 
Citizen," Archie Kenefik, a former employee of the Lowell fire 
department who had worked in the Stackpole Street Mill on school 
vacations, and who later was a state representative from 1954 to 
1964. Groundbreaking ceremonies took place on March 15, 1978 and 
the project was completed by 1980, two years earlier than 
Hildreth Street. 118 

As these new elderly units were being prepared for their 
tenants, old family units were also awaiting the arrival of 
elderly residents. Since it was first occupied in 1958, the 
Bishop Markham Village housing project was increasingly becoming 
the scene of violent crimes. Granted, housing projects have been 
unjustly accused, repeatedly, of being responsible for urban 
crime rates. It is true that there are less crimes such as theft 
in housing projects, but it must also be remembered that there is 
not much worth stealing in a housing project compared to the 
contents of homes in the Highlands or Belvidere districts. Crime 
against one's person rather than one's property is and has been 
more prevalent in project areas. As was earlier mentioned, 
better housing does not cure behavioral problems. The density of 
project living is more inclined to exacerbate social problems. 
This is why scattered sites are opted for more often than high 
rise complexes. 

Matters become even worse when families and the elderly are 
mixed in a dense complex as they were at Bishop Markham. 
Nationwide studies have shown that crime rises along with the 
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number of floors in a building and tensions increase when unlike 
groups such as elderly and families are mixed. Contrary to the 
hopes of designers of mixed high-rises, children did not help to 
keep the elder tenants young and neither did the older and wiser 
have a good influence on the children. To combat the 
terror-filled and failing project on outer Gorham Street, the LHA 
wisely decided to convert the project to an all-elderly complex. 
Unlike families, the elderly seemed to have no major problems in 
high-rise structures, as evidenced by Archambault Towers. 

The LHA had found a way to save the public housing buildings 
in the South End from utter ruin and irreparable damage to its 
image. The idea was floating around long before it was 
implemented. In the late sixties, when it was first suggested, 
HUD was not very responsive to the idea, but by the 
mid-seventies, it was recognized that this could be the only 
solution. In 1973, prospective tenants were refusing to move 
into Bishop Markham. At that time, high-rise apartments for 
families were being called "the major public housing error of the 
century."* *^ One vacated apartment was condemned by the city 
code and health department as unfit for human habitation. There 
were constant requests for more police protection and numerous 
articles written about terrified elderly tenants and high 
juvenile delinquency rates. 

The recent conversion of Bishop Markham was accompanied by 
major renovations. Manager of the project, William Sheehan, 
commented that the conversion has really turned the project 
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around. The major drawback, it seems, was the transfer of 

certain troublesome families from the project to the North Common 

Village. Both tenants and employees at Lowell's first housing 

project have commented that in the last five years, that project 

has experienced a steady decline. Many blame poor tenant 

selection and transfers as the cause. All of the LHA's housing 

managers collectively expressed their belief that their 

recommendations on tenant selection have been repeatedly ignored, 

but only North Common's manager, James Jaskal, felt his project 

12 0 

was going in the wrong direction as a result. 

During the late seventies, the LHA turned away briefly from 
these sorts of problems in order to aid another needy group in 
our society. For a few years, the LHA had assisted the Greater 
Lowell Association for Retarded Citizens (GLARC) by its annual 
charity softball games between LHA management and maintenance 
employees. In 1974, on a 4:0 vote, one board member being 
absent, the LHA voted to buy a community residence for GLARC with 
state funds. It was arranged that GLARC would then lease and 
manage the house for eight former Solomon Mental Health patients 
who were gradually learning how to live independently and for 
three staff people. After a lot of neighborhood objection, the 
LHA purchased Garland House on East Merrimack Street, renovated 
it, and leased it to GLARC. GLARC needed such a facility but did 
not have the capacity to buy the building. The LHA was able to 
purchase the building but was not qualified to provide the 
services. It has proven to be a very successful alliance. 
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Sadly, while the LHA was embarking on these progressive 
undertakings, it was, by early 1977, suffering from internal 
difficulties from which it would not totally recover, at least 

not in the minds of many tenants and employees at the LHA. In 

March, 1977, Armand Mercier lost a vote of confidence by the LHA 

board for the first time in his many years of service to public 

housing. The vote failed 3:2, with Commissioners Dunfey and 
Davis supporting Mercier wholeheartedly. Commissioners Sousa, 
Martin, and Regan voted against him, with A1 Regan, a fairly new 
appointment, casting the swing vote. 

State Representative Robert Kennedy was outraged by the 
vote. The board had of late received more than its share of bad 
press which questioned the behavior of certain board members. 
Kennedy explained his anger: 

His (Mercier's) leadership has brought the LHA national 
recognition and I will not sit by and watch the systematic 
dismantling of his authority. I do not like to interfere in 
the actions of boards and commissions in Lowell, but the 
public interest is at stake here. 122 

Meanwhile, Commissioner Gail Dunfey who frequently sided with 
tenant representative Davis and Mercier because of similarities 
in policy thinking, took a job at the Massport Authority in 
Boston. Consequently due to the longer commute, she requested on 
numerous occasions to have the meeting time of the board moved up 
one hour so that she could arrive on time. She had the support 
of Davis, but was consistently refused without just cause for 
eight months, until February, 1978. The ever present conflicts 
with the board at that time did nothing but draw attention to the 
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lack of unity among policy making officials at the LHA. Dunfey 
resigned eight months later because of plans to move from Lowell 
to Boston.1^ 

On August 9, 1979, it became clear that the LHA was not going 
to be able to function as a unified force under the innovative 
leadership of Armand Mercier for much longer. On that date, 
three members of the board, George Gagan, Warren Griffin, and 
Allen Regan voted to strip Mercier of his power to hire and fire 
LHA employees without approval of the board, a power granted to 
him by a previous LHA board less than three years before. 
Commissioners George Eliades and Agnes Davis voted against the 
motion. On August 22, 1979, Armand Mercier resigned from the 
Lowell Housing Authority. 

The firing/hiring issue was not the reason behind the 
resignation. It was simply representative of the kind of 
atmosphere that was permeating the LHA. Mercier explained, five 
years later, that M I needed the complete support of the board to 
do what I felt should be done...that was the only way I could 
have stayed." Differences in philosophy between some board 
members and the executive director gave Mercier no choice, he 
feels. Had he stayed, he would have had to direct policies which 
were in conflict with his own beliefs. He was not willing to do 
that. 124 

Although Mercier today insists that he has not abandoned 
public housing, many tenants, employees, and Lowell residents 
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mourned his loss. Labor unions expressed their fear at the time 
that with hiring power returned to the board, patronage would 
also return. Employees remember today how Mercier's door was 
always open, how he always took the time to say hello. One 
maintenance man remarked that he saw Mercier recently in the 
grocery store and that Mercier remembered him and stopped to 


Shortly after Mercier's resignation, the Lowell Sun ran an 
article describing the feelings of LHA tenants. Roger Fertilla, 
a resident of Fr. Norton Manor remarked: 

It's a real shame...They're never going to get another man 
to do the work he's been doing. Wherever he goes, he's 
going to build that business up. That's how smart a man 
he is. 126 

Roberto Morales, a Julian D. Steele tenant, recalled, "He never 
let us down." Mercier was praised on the floor of the U.S. 

House of Representatives on January 30, 1974 by Rep. Paul Cronin 
for "just doing my job," when he assisted an elderly tenant from 
a burning third floor apartment at North Common Village in 
September, 1973. The respect and admiration that still exists in 
the minds and hearts of the tenants and employees of the LHA 
should make Armand Mercier proud that he not only did his job, 
but he clearly did it very well. 
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He was replaced as executive director by Victor Normand, then 
assistant city manager. Normand had previously worked at the 
Holyoke Redevelopment Authority until 1975, when he was brought 
by then City Manager William Taupier to city hall. When B. 

Joseph Tully became city manager, he kept Normand as his 
assistant until he joined the LHA. 
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CHAPTER IX 


A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 

A new administration has been in operation now for five 
years. Relatively little in the way of new programs or new 
construction has taken place. The LHA has in the last five years 
finished up the projects begun earlier, like the Fr. Morrissette 
Manor. It has also witnessed the completion of several more 
scattered sites throughout the city. It is presently working 
closely with the private sector and the city in the renovation of 
the Acre district, an effort led by City Manager B. Joseph Tully, 
Telemachus Demoulas, and neighborhood organizations. But what 
does the future hold for the experiment in public housing begun 
in Lowell in 1937? 

Walter Samuels, assistant director of LHA, is a man whose 
years of service to the LHA have perhaps provided him with some 
insight. Public housing is "turning around" in Lowell, as is 
evidenced by the Bishop Markham conversion. The efforts being 
made there now and the ones expected for the future will, 
according to Samuels, "forever remove the stigma of what public 
housing means to the person on the street." The Julian D. Steele 
project will require some sensitive handling, he insists, but 
that will eventually turn around, too. Bishop Markham was just 
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the beginning. Samuels feels Executive Director Victor Normand 
has the knowledge and the strong nerves necessary to continue the 
efforts begun at the South End project. 

The key to Julian D. Steele, besides the extensive physical 
renovations now under way, is tenant awareness. In order to keep 
the good tenants who really care, Samuels insists, the lease must 
be more strongly enforced so as to weed out the "undesirables who 
could care less about the LHA." And you need a certain degree of 
social services to promote that awareness among tenants, 
especially among the youth, but to get to them, the families must 
be approached. The elimination of a lot of the social problems 
will make management easier and more effective. For example, the 
Julian D. Steele project, Samuels explained, is fifty percent 
minorities, most of whom are Spanish speaking. As a result, 
there is a language barrier which leads to tension and people 
taking sides. Samuels thinks that if the tenants are Hispanics, 
the maintenance and management staffs should also be Hispanics. 
The LHA needs to adapt to its changing tenant composition. 128 

The LHA has a plan, according to Samuels, to provide 
accommodation for not only the poorest sector of society on 
public assistance, but also for the working poor. Unfortunately, 
Victor Normand, who also favors such a plan, is afraid that it 
will not be possible because of the policies of the federal and 
state governments on whom the LHA is utterly dependent. "The 
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housing authority has relatively little control over its own 

destiny...I see housing moving in the direction of becoming an 

1 7 Q 

institution for the poorest." 

The cause of this pattern is a national, conservative 
administration which feels that public housing should be for the 
poorest and has lowered income limits in order to keep it that 
way. The liberal state government has not consciously steered 
public housing in that direction, Normand maintains, but because 
it wants to channel all social service programs right into the 
projects, that would "trap" tenants into lifetime residency. It 
becomes more than an economic decision to live in public 
housing. Normand fears the creation of little islands of 
poverty, "managed slums," containing the city's poorest residents 
and most of its immigrants who would have no other place to go 
where they could receive social services. The LHA has always 
tried to integrate the population in the neighborhoods through 
scattered sites. Too much of a concentration of social services 
in the projects would create totally dependent communities within 
a community. Normand rightly fears the analogy of the housing 
authority's relations with the poor being like the relationship 
of state mental hospitals to their patients. It would be very 
efficient, but not very humane. 

If local authorities are demanded by the federal government 
to concentrate the poorest minority groups in public housing, HUD 
will have to provide an exceedingly large amount of funding in 
order to maintain the extensive social service program that a 
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project, consisting of tenants with the same socioeconomic 
background and problems, would require. Instead, if allowed to 
take in working poor, to offer them housing which could allow 
them to save enough for a down payment on a house, the poorest, 
the minorities, and the immigrants, could be dispersed into the 
neighborhoods and would adapt to society more easily. But this 
is not possible, of course, without substantial governmental 
subsidies to assist these people in the private sector through 
leased housing and other rental assistance programs. 

Optimism and pessimism march hand in hand when opinions are 
sought as to the future of Lowell's public housing. 
Realistically, this perhaps is as it should be. There are 
significant strong steps being taken each year that improve this 
facet of life in Lowell, but there will also always be errors in 
human judgement. So, it becomes three steps forward, one step 
back, but with each passing year, the progress gains on the 
retrogression, and that is public housing's most solid hope for 
the future. 


\ 
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